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BLITBRATURE. 


THE LADY TO HER LOVER’S PICTURE. 
O dark, deep, pictured eyes ! 
Once more I seek your meaning—as the skies 
Were sought by wizards once from Eastern towers, 
When signs of fate dawn’d thro’ the night’s bright hours. 
O master of my soul, to whom belong 
‘These starry lights of love! thou dost me wrong— 
‘Thy heart doth wrong me, if it hath not told 
"That she who loved of old 
So deeply, still awaits thee—loving yet ; 
She loves, she watches—why dost thou forget’ 





Upon what pleasant shore or summer waters 
Dost thou repose ? Hath Time, 

Or the dark witchery of the Indian daughters— 
Or some luxurious clime,— 

The natural love of change—or graver thought, 
Or new ambition all my misery wrought ? 

Why art thou absent? Is not all thy toil 

Done, on that burning soil ! 

Are thy dreams unaccomplished? let them go! ° 
She who stood by thee once in want and woe, 
And would have dared all dangers, hand in hand, 
Hath risen! a maiden peeress of the land, 

She woos thee to behold, and share her state, 
And be by fortune, as by nature, great. 


Still, 1am young, but wrinkled age will steal 
Upon me unawares, shouldst thou delay : 

And Time will kiss these auburn locks to grey ; 
And grief will quench mine eyes: and I shall feel 
That thou canst love me not (all beauty flown) 
And so I shall depart—and die alone ! 





SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Macacnt, iii. 3.—“ And he shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver ; and he shall purify 
the sons of Levi, and purge them as gold and silver, that they may offer unto the Lor@ an 
offering in righteousness.” 

The following story (I know not on what authority) is abroad in the religious 
world ;—Some ladies in Dublin, who met together, from time to time, at each 
other's houses, to read the Scriptures, and to make them the subject of profitable 
conversation , when they came to the third chapter of the prophecy of Malachi 
had some discussion over the second and third verses, respecting the method of 
purifying the precious metals. As none of the company knew anything about 
the process, one undertook to inquire of a silversmith, with whom she was ac- 
quainted, how it was effected, and particularly, what was the business of the re- 
finer himself, during that operation. Without explaining her motive, she accord- 
ingly went to her friend, and asked him how the silver was cleared from any dross 
with which it might have been mixed. He promptly explained to her the manner 
of doing this, “‘ But,” said the inquirer, “do you sit, Sir, at the work?” ‘Oh, 
yes,” he replied ; “for I must keep my eye steadily fixed on the furnace, since, 
if the silver remain too long under the intense heat, it is sure to be damaged.” 
She at once saw the beauty and propriety of the image employed, ‘ He shall sit 
as a refiner of silver; and the moral of the illustration was equally obvious. As 
the lady was returning with the information to her expecting companions, the sil- 
versmith called her back, and said that he had forgotten to mention one thing of 
importance, which was, that he only knew the exact instant when the purifying 
process was complete, by then seeing his own countenance in it. Again the spi- 
ritual meaning shone forth through the beautiful veil of the letter, When God 
sees his own image in his people, the work of sanctification is complete. It may 
be added, that the metal continues in a state of agitation till all the impurities are 
thrown off, and then it becomes quite still ; a circumstance which heightens the 
exquisite analogy in this case ; for O how 

“ Sweet to lie pussive in his hand, 
And know no will but his.” 

The subject was embodied in the following stanzas, at the urgent request of a 
friend, who with her young family, was about to leave her native country, and set- 
tle in a distant part of the globe ; but the writer's mind had received the first in- 
effaceable impression of the similitude and the inference, in the year 1832, from 
the lips of another dear friend, when she was nearly in her last agony, who meek- 
ly applied it to herself and her afflictions, which had been long and excruciating, 
yet borne by her as such pains can alone be borne, in God's furnace and under his 
eye— 


He shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver.”,—Mal. ii. 3. 


He that from dross would win the precious ore, 
Bends o'er the crucible an earnest eye, 
The subtle, searching process to explore, 
Lest the one brilliant moment should pass by, 
When in the molten silver's virgin mass, 
He meets his pictured face, as in a glass. 


‘Thus in God's furnace are his people tried ; 
Thrice happy they who to the end endure ; 
But who the fiery trial may abide 1— 
Who from the crucible come forth so pure, 
That He, whose eyes of flame look through the whole, 
May see his image perfect in the soul 


Nor with an evanescent glimpse alone, 
As in that mirror the refiner’s face ; 
But stampt with heaven's broad signet, there be shown 
Immanual’s features full of truth and grace ; 
And round that seal of love this motto be, 
* Not for a moment, but— Eternity !” 
James Monrtcomery. 
RR 


PALEOTTI. A TALE OF TRUTH. 


BY MRS, CRAWFORD. 
[Concluded from the last Allion.} 

Magdaline wept for some moments after her brother's departure. Her heart 
was full of trouble. She feared she had done wrong in giving the jewels to 
Paleotti. The duke would blame her weakness: yet what could she do when a 
brother’s life was at stake? ‘ Ah!” said she, “I was like poor Eve: my best 
guide was not with me, to help my weaker judgment: and, so, overcome by my 
fears and affection, I gave away the gifts of my dear husband's love into hands— 
how unworthy !” 

Thus lamenting and blaming herself did Magdaline pass the time till the duke’s 
return, to whom she was resolved to tell the whole of the unfortunate business : 
her noble and ingenuous nature disdaining all subterfuge and concealment from a 
husband, to whem duty and affection alike prompted her, on all occasions, to dis- 
close both her actions and the motives of them. The duke was indignant at the 
disclosure of Paleotti’s successful attempt to obtain the jewels, and despised the 
unmanly threats by which he had worked upon the feelings of a sister. How- 
ever, out of consideration for his Magdaline, he forbore to notice the marquis’s 
conduct in the way it merited, contenting himself with giving her money to re- 


deem the jewels ; which she promised to do, solemnly assuring the duke that her 
brother should never have them from her again. ‘ Were your brother merely 
extravagant in the pursuit of his pleasures,” said the duke, “I should less object 
to affording him such repeated supplies, hoping that time would open his eyes to 
the folly of his conduct ; but Paleotti is not only a man of pleasure but a game- 
ster,—a character which, of all others, I deprecate, as being obnoxious alike to 
all principles of justice and feelings of humanity. You might as well expect to 
move the impenetrable rock as to soften the hard heart of a gamester,—a man 
who lives by the immolation of his fellow men, and who, upon the altar of a 
most cold-blooded selfishness, would sacrifice all the world without a pang.” 

Magdaline felt the truth of the duke’s remarks; but still the thought of her 
brother’s situation was a great affliction to her tender nature ; for, with all his 
faults, she loved him witha sister's love. How often do we see in families some 
one individual who is, as it were, the mainspring to the movements of all the rest, 
who never coming but, like a storm, to agitate and darken the atmesphere of 
home, is yet so inwoven by the ties of nature or family pride in the hearts of 
friends, that crimes are softened down into errors, and errors excused as the effects 
of causes not originating in the naturally evil dispositions of the man; and to 
this fatal blindness of friends may many a soul date its ultimate shipwreck. 

Magdaline’s thoughts, however, were soon called off from her brother to a 
dearer and more deserving object,—one who indeed merited all her tears. An 
incurable disease attacked her soul’s idol, her beloved Shrewsbury, and excited in 
her mind an intense agony of fear. She tended him with all the unceasing care 
and assiduity that a fervent and devoted love alone can prompt, but, alas! in 
vain :—Shrewsbury was gathered to his fathers, and the dark, dark curtain of 
eternal separation in this world dropped between two that had never willingly 
separated, even fora brief day, of their wedded lives. 

Sorrow, in bold and energetic spirits, takes the course of the sea, foaming and 
dashing itself against the rocks, which it can neither soften nor remove ; but in 
gentle natures, like Magdaline’s, it flows like some southern river, whose mur- 
muring is rather the mild but melancholy music, than the devastating storm of 
the soul. 

But, though time mellowed the grief of the widowed duchess, her heart, like 
the sear leaf in autumn, never regained the greenness of its former feelings. 
Love, such as she had felt, could never be experienced but once ; and, to her, a 
second marriage would have seemed a sacrilege, a profanation of all that was dear 
and holy. ‘To ordinary minds, that cannot enter into such feelings, a second at- 
tachment is often as strong as the first; but in finer spirits there is a halo of 
romance (the romance of the heart, not merely of the head) shed over past 
endearments, that throws all of after life into shade, everything being so identi- 
fied with what has been, that the very seasons, the flowers, the pastimes, and the 
habitations of men speak of the past,—the past only—nothing but the past. 
Thus Magdaline’s was a perpetual widowhood of the mind, even when she had 
discarded those external weeds that too often excite a sympathy, of which the 
wearer is unworthy, few being, in the words of holy writ, ‘‘ widows indeed.” 
After the death of the duke, Magdaline felt that she must shut her heart against 
the frequent applications of her brother for money, to defray his gambling debts. 








Soon after Shrewsbury’s demise, however, Paleotti was thrown into prison,* and 
wrote to the duchess for the means to procure his release. His faithful Italian, 





who brought the marqvess’s letter to Magdaline, implored her, with tears standing 
in his honest eyes, to discharge the debt, which so moved pretty Mistress Agnes 
that she fell a weeping also, because Claude was crying; for she had no pity for 
his master. Magdaline spoke to Claude of her brother's unprincipled conduct to 
his tradespeople, in keeping from them their just demands, while he squandered 
away thousands on his pleasures at the gaming-table. Claude did not attempt to 
vindicate his master, but still warmly pleaded for him; expressing his fears of 
the consequences should the duchess refuse to comply with his request. ‘ Re- 
member, Claude,” said Magdaline, as she delivered the money into his hands, 
‘‘ you must not, at any time, inform my brother that this comes from me, for I will 
not appear to sanction a line of conduct so ruinous to himself and others. Put 
it on the table unseen by him, as if some friend that comes to visit him had left it 
there.” 

‘* Ah, my lady!” said Claude, “no friend has been to see him since he was in 
prison. I used to be ’most tired of answering the door to his friends, but now 
I've no trouble of that kind.” 

“ Selfish, selfish world!” sighed Magdaline.—* Well, Claude, you must con- 
trive some way to conceal my name in the business ; so hasten to your wretched 
master, lest he begin to despair of help.” 

With a joyful heart Claude departed for the prison, and Magdaline retired to 
her solitary hearth, grieving for her unworthy and miserable brother. 

And now did this seasonable supply from an unknown hand raise any corres- 
ponding emotion in the gamester’s breast? Did this providential relief from the 
effects of past sin and folly (of sin and folly renewed and repeated fora thousand 
times) cause him to pause and to reflect! Did it save him from further misery 
and from future guilt? Did it, by working upon his better feelings, gently purify 
them! Did it, by softening his heart, amend it! or, alas! was Paleotti—or, 
rather, was he not—like every other gamester’? Had he not left the peaceful 
shore, to plunge his pilotless bark within the eddies of the whirlpool! Had he 
not embarked both soul and body (as every gamester does and must) in that 
abandoned, and reckless, and merciless vocation? Reckless and merciless in- 
deed is that vocation which*he knows must end in ruin!—the ruin of another, or 
ruin to himself !—where to win or lose is equally soul-harrowing,—where even 
success is demoniacal, and defeat is blasphemy and despair. 

The amiable duchess, harassed by the repeated trials to which the misconduct 
of a brother subjected her sisterly feelings, and weary of a country which no 
longer held out the attraction it once did, sometimes indulged thoughts of re- 
turning to her native Italy. Vet there also death had laid waste the ficlds of 
hope. All her early friends were gone ; and she often wept to think she 


** Had bid e’en the ashes of friendship farewell, 
And had nothing of love but the tears.” 


To leave London, however, she determined; and, parting with her town 
mansion, to seek among nature’s quiet shades for that peace the world cannot 
give. 

Oh! what a different scene does London present to the happy and the afflicted 
child of mortality !—to those just entering within its Circean circle, with all the 
hopes and inexperience of novices, and those who have drank deeply of its gild- 
ed cup, into which, like the prodigal Cleopatra, pleasure throws the pearl of great 
price,—the pearl of the soul! Can the Christian philosopher, as he wanders amid 
the splendours of this second Babylon, or twin-sister of the ‘Tyrian queen of old, 
—*‘ That crowning city, whose merchants were princes, and whose traffickers 
were the honourable of the earth,”—can he be deluded by all this vain show of 
happiness and prosperity? Or will he not rather behold it as flowers strewed 
about the dead, covering, but not hiding, the honoured ashes of religion and 
morality ? 





One morning, as the duchéss was returning from the city, where she had been 
shopping, and just as her carriage entered Leicester Square, a vast mob of per- } 
sons, of all descriptions, came rushing along and blocking up every avenue, so | 
that the coachman was obliged to rein in his horses and draw up to a shop-door, 
till the dense multitude had swept past. Followed by the shouts and hisses of 
the mob, a man was now seen led, or, rather, dragged, between two constables. 
His hat was off, and from the glimpse Magdaline had of his figure, she could 
perceive it was no vulgar person. Presently they came near to the carriage,—so 
near that the criminal’s face was fully seen by the duchess. It was Paleotti! 
Uttering a piercing scream, Magdaline fell back fainting at the side of Agnes, 








| had obliged him 


* His sister privately procured his liberty, and he was discharged, without knowing who 








who called loudly for help. The footman ceming to the window, and seeing the 

state of his mistress, ran into the shop at which the carriage stood. 

‘Poor lady !”” said the young shopwoman, who brought out a glass of water; 
“she was frightened, I suppose, at the mob.” 

* Yes,” answered the footman; “do you know what the man has done that 
they are dragging to prison?” 

“ No,” said the girl, ‘‘ they could not tell me.” 

ss ‘Tis one Lord Pallihoty, or some such outlandish name,” said a countryman 
standing by. ‘He's one from the popish country. He out with his sword and 
stabbed his poor devil of a servant in cold-blooded malice, because he had brought 
him no money, from somebody he sent him to. The poor fellow said so, just as 
he was a-dying, to the constable.” 

_ Another scene of distress and exposure now took place. Agnes fell to weep- 
ing and wringing her hands, saying, “‘ her dear, dear Claude was murdered, and 
she should never be happy again.” And forgetting, as vulgar minds do, all dis- 
cretion in her sorrow, made all present acquainted with the relationship in which 
the criminal stood to her mistress. 

“Oh! he'll get off presently, if a duchess is his sister,” said a bystander, to 
whom the shopwoman mentioned Agnes’s information. 

_“T don’t know that,” said the countryman, “ thrusting his brawny hands into 
his breeches pockets ; “ there’s been lords hanged afore now, as good as_ this fel- 
low. I'd walk some distance to see the halter put round his neck—that I would : 
a cowardly rascal, to attack a man without giving he a fair chance for his life! 
Depend upon’t, he'll swing at Tyburn.” 

“Poor man!” said the young shopwoman, “ what a pity !”” 

“* Pity, mistress!’ echoed the countryman contemptuously: “what's a lord 
more than another man! For my part, I think Jack Sheppard,* that’s to be 
hanged, a king td such a fellow !” 

It may easily be imagined in what state of mind the duchess returned to her 
own house, where Mr, Talbot shortly afterwards waited upon her to break, in as 
delicate a way a8 possible, the distressing event, and of which he had gained a 
more particular a¢count. Finding, however, that the widowed sister of ti 
was fully prepared for the tale of horror, he confirmed the truth of the vulgar re- 
port. The marquess, being again entangled by one of his gaming debts, had 
directed poor Claude to go and borrow some money. After meeting with repeat- 
ed denials, Claude returned to his master, who was walking in the street, to re- 
port his ill success. Paleotti then told him to go again to one person, who had 
before refused. Claude entreated to be excused ; and the marquess still com- 
manding him, hé at last positively declined to ge; when drawing his sword, 
Paleotti, in the rage of his demoniac pride, killed his defenceless and faithful ser- 
vant on the spot. 

_ As the foul deedbwas done in the open day, and crowded street of the metropo- 
lis, Paleotti was soStreecured, and committed to prison to take his trial at the en- 
sulng sessions. 

What the feelings of that proud man were, when left alone in the gloomy aad 
solitary cell, to which his crime had consigned him, none but the all-seeing God 
can tell. Doubtless, like other criminals, he thought more of the means of es 
cape from death, than of his unworthiness to live. Oh! whata situation for such 
a proud spirit as Paleotti’s. Of what avail to him now was the noble blood that 
flowed in his veins, or the long line of ancestral worthies, from whom he derived 
the name, that would henceforward only herald a deed of blood! He, who had 
foolishly imagined himself of so much consequence in the world, was become a 
world’s wonder, reviled in the public streets of the “great Babel,’’ by all its mul- 
titudinous tongues, as a murderer, and followed by the execrations of thousands te 
his gloomy prison-house. 

Painful as was the task, Magdaline determined to visit her guilty brother. _ Mr. 
Talbot attended her to the prison; speaking, as they went, such words of conso- 
lation, kindly meant, though ineffectual, as friends usually have recourse to, in the 
season of affliction. She had no hope of her brother's life.t Ina strange coun- 
try, without interest or powerful friends, to arrest the uplifted arm of the law, 
there was no ground of hope. Since the Duke of Shrewsbury’s death, his. wi- 
dowed duchess had become a cipher in the great world. The sympathies of 
those who had formerly flocked to partake of the hospitality and gaiety of her en- 
tertamments, were diverted into other channels, and expended upon newer objects. 
Without pride, and truly pious, Magdaline felt less the death that awaited Pa- 
leotti, than the unprepared state of his soul to meet that awful hour. “ Merci- 
ful, but just God!” said she, looking upward, “ into thy hands do I commit the 
cause of my wretched brother. ‘Thou alone canst tell the measure of his guilt— 
alone sift the motive of every deed ; for none but thou canst look into the se 
heart, and decide the degree of its innocence or criminality. Yet, O! I fear me, 
in thy sight my brother is condemned, beyond the condemnation of men—beyond 
all hope, but in the Redeemer’s blood, to wash out and efface his offence from the 
book of thy judgments.” 

When the duchess reached the prison, where Paleotti, like the chained lion, of 
the woods, was maddening with rage and bitterness against his bonds, she be- 
came so faint, that Mr. Talbot tried to persuade her to relinquish a trial so pain- 
ful toher. ‘No, no,” said she, recovering herself, and following the turnkey, 
‘IT must see him.” Paleotti was sitting on the side of his rude bed, his, dress 
soiled and neglected, and his hair hanging wildly over his pale and disordered vi- 
sage. He took but little notice of Magdaline, on her first entrance ; for, like all 
men whose conscience has been darkened by a long course of vice, he laid the 
greater proportion of his guilty actions upon her and other friends, who, by with- 
holding from him the means for his prodigality, had (as he endeavoured to per- 
suade himself) led to the distress, which ended in the murder of his faithful 
servant. 

Paleotti was bitter in his invectives against the laws of this country, and com- 
plained of the injustice that had been done him. ‘ What!” said he to Mr. Tal- 
bot, ‘‘is a nobleman to be imprisoned, tried, and condemned, like a common, low- 
born malefactor? Are these your boasted laws, of which the English prate, 0 
proudly to other nations? Am I, the descendant and representative of @nelof 
the noblest families of Italy, to be amenable to your English laws, and jadged by 
your pleveian jury, for killing my own servant! Is a mere slave—is the life of 
one who bears the badge of servitude, to be put on a level with that of a man ef 
my rank ?” 

“Our laws,” answered Mr. Talbot, ‘‘ act solely against the offence, never once 
considering the relative situation of the offender. Whatever militates against 
the life and property of the individual, is a national concern; 80 that: the first 
peer in the realm can no more violate the laws with uopunity thanthe meanest 
peasant.” 

‘Had I been in my own country,” continued Paleotti, “I should have escaped 
this disgraceful incarceration. Our churches in Italy afford @ sanctuary, from 
which no law can drag the man that flies to them for protection: but yeur tem- 
ples are shut against the unhappy man who, under the influence of strong excite- 
ment, acts as I have done.” 

“ Your <eligion,” said Mr. Talbot, “ differs upon many points from our’s. We 
should deem it almost sacrilege for any man to enter the temple of the living God, 
whose hand had but the moment before been lifted against another's life, whether 
in malice, or even in sudden passion 

From such conversation as this, Magdaline saw the real state of her brother's 
mind to be anything but one of sorrow or repentance for the crime he had com- 
mitted ; and that pride, always his besetting sin, seemed to gather up all its dark 
and hostile array to banish his thoughts from that heaven to which she had hoped 
his imprisonment might have drawn him nearer. 





* The unfortunate youth, James Sheppard, who had conspired to assassinate the King 
of Engiand, in order to place the Pretender on the throne, was executed on the same day 
that Paleott: suffered. 


t It does not appear that any endeavours were used to save the marquis. 
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Still her affection and christian pity led her daily to his cell, where her sisterly 
eare provided all things conducive to his bodily comfort. At last, the day of 
trial arrived, and Paleotti appeared at the bar, to submit his fate to the impartial 
decision of twelve honest men—a mode of investigation very different from any- 
thing he had ever witnessed or heard of in his own country. He had had the ad- 
vice of the most eminent counsel, and their assistance in drawing up his defence : 
but all was unavailing. The jury pronounced the awful verdict of euitty, which 
at once and irrevocably drew the curtain of an almost immediate separation be- 
tween the criminal and that world whose first and most general and solemn law 
he had daringly violated. The judge, after an affecting allusion to his abuse of 
God’s gifts of fortune, rank, and intellect, passed the retributive sentence of death 
upon Ferdinand Marquis de Paleotti, who was ordered for execution on the 17th 
day of March, it being then the 14th of that month, 

Overwhelmed with grief, Magdaline hastened, immediately after the trial was 
over, to condole with her unhappy brother. She found him sullen and silent. 
A Roman Catholic priest was sitting beside him ; and the centrast between the 
silver-headed minister of God and the criminal, was striking in the extreme. 
In the countenance of the one were depicted peace, resignation, and hope ; in 
that of the other, the war of wild passions, impatient suffering, and fearful doubt. 

Magdaline tried to open her brother's heart to softer feelings. She spoke of 
God’s mercy to all that called upon him in the sincerity of a repentant spirit. 
“ Daughter,” said the old priest, looking sorrowfully upon her, ‘thou canst not 
minister to the sick soul of thy brother, having of thyself renounced thy God.” 

“No, holy father,” said Magdaline mildly, “I have not renounced my God, but 
only his mistaken ministers, that sought to bring me to his side through the inter- 
vention of others rather than his own free invitation—telling me he was afar off, 
when my heart told me he was ever near—so near, that I could feel the breathings 
of his benignity upon me.” , 

“Miserable apostate !” answered the holy man. “Hope not for pardon, in- 
duced as you were by love to mortal man to forsake the faith you held, in your 
days of early innocence. Hope not for pardon, till a sincere repentance for your 
crime brings you to the feet of our holy father, the Pope.” : 

“Ono !” said Magdaline, shaking her head : ‘‘ to those hallowed feet, which Mary 

agdalen-washed with her tears, and wiped with the honoured hairs of her head, 
could I alone be brought. I once thought, as you do, my good father, that my 
soul’s salvation depended much upon the prayers and intercession of saints and 
martyrs. But now, I would not affront my Redeemer, by sharing his divine pre- 
yogative with any other.” 

“ Jesu defend thee, unhappy daughter, from thy own evil conceptions !”’ said the 
priest, as he devoutly crossed himself; and then proceeded to offer to the mis- 
erable prisoner the peculiar consolations of his peculiar faith. 

When Magdaline rose to go away, a slight convulsive movement appeared on 
the lip of Paleotti, and the tone of his voice was softened, as he asked her if she 
would come to see him on the morrow. The duchess bowed her head, tears ob- 
stracting her speech. Drawing her veil over her face, she then followed the turn- 
key out of the prison, and getting into her carriage, threw herself back, and in- 
dulged freely the grief that oppressed her. The next morning on entering the 
cell, what was the astonishment of Magdaline to behold seated, at the side of Pa- 
leotti, Ellen Conway. On seeing the duchess, Ellen burst into tears, and hid her 
blushing and still lovely face with both her hands. 

«Ellen, is it indeed you I see? You, my once innocent Ellen?” 

“How, madam!” said Paleotti, sternly to his sister; ‘do you come here only 
to upbraid the poor girl, whose love for me made her renounce those silly forms 
your women of boasted virtue value, from no better motive than appearance !” 

“© Ferdinand :” answered the duchess, ‘attempt not to vindicate her con- 
duct, or your own—and especially your own, in the seduction of an orphan, a 
friendless girl, whom you found innocent and happy, with every principle of virtue, 
every prospect of good. I sent her to a safe and honourable asylum, from which 
you have decoyed her to her ruin—the ruin of her character in this world—and of 
her immortal soul in the next.” 

“Oh, spare, spare me !”’ cried the weeping girl, throwing herself at Magdaline’s 
feet. ‘I have been—I am still—very guilty ; for, with all my wrongs, I love the 


uess.”’ 

S Ellen, my poor Ellen!” said the duchess, softly, and with great emotion, as 
she raised the kneeling girl, ‘‘ my heart weeps tears of blood for you But now, I 
thought I could endure no deeper sorrow ; but this meeting has filled my cup to 
overflowing.” 

A long paused followed. Paleotti sate sullen and silent: Ellen spoke not but 
by her tears. At last the duchess said, “‘ You will go home with me, Ellen! my 
doors, my heart, are still open to you.” 

Paleotti looked moved to something like feeling. He rose, and paced the cell 
with quick and agitated step. Ellen spoke not, meved not, but rested her head 
on the bask of her chair, the big tears stealing through her closed eyes. Magda- 
line rose to go away. ‘‘ Come, Ellen!” 

At these words the poor girl started, and clasping her hands forcibly together, 
exclaimed, “ O no! not now ; ask me not togo now. A little—a very little while, 
and I will follow you anywhere. Only let me stay with him till—till———”’ tears 
obstructed her h. 

“Yes, yes,” said Paleotti, hurriedly, ‘let her stay, sister, till I leave this cell 
for——" 

Here aconvulsive movement of the marquess’s features betrayed the inward 
agitation of his soul. The duchess drew her veil over her face, and moved to- 
wards the door. Ellen flew after her, and seizing her hand, pressed it to her 
burning lips.” 

“* Bless—bless you!” said she, “for the kind offer to take home the poor lost 
Ellen.” 

“ You will go with me then?” said the duchess, benevolently looking upen her 
through her tears. 

“ Yes, indeed,” sobbed out Ellen ; ‘to-morrow I will go home with you—and 
die !” she mentally ejaculated. 

Magdaline never went to bed all that long night, which preceded the dawn of 
that awful day, that was to close the life and crimes of a brother ; and at the hour 
appointed for her last visit to the cell of the noble criminal, the duchess, arrayed 
in deep mourning, and leaning upon the arm of Mr. Talbot, proceeded to the car- 
riage, which drove off ata rapid pace towards the prison. 

The marquis, attended by his confessor, was standing with folded arms, and eyes 
fixed upon the floor, when Magdaline entered the cell. With a pride so charac- 
teristic of him, he had taken unwonted pains with his person that morning. His 
hair was arranged with much care, and his laced cravat and linen were of the 
finest sort. He wore his full colonel’s uniform, of the imperial army: and those 
who did not know the man, nay, even those who did, could not but melt at the 
sight of so graceful and noble looking a person, chained hand to hand and foot to 
foot, like a common malefactor. A little behind Paleotti, and seated ona low 

stool, her head muffled up in the hood that helped to disguise her pallid looks, wan 
with grief and night-watchinge, sate the most mournful figure in that mournful 
group—the poor heart-broken Ellen. 

; The unhappy Paleotti spoke not ; and the duchess, after regarding him for some 
time with wistful looks, said, “ Oh, my brother ! have you any commands—any 
wishes which I can fulfil’ Speak, dear Ferdinand ! all you wish done, I will do : 
—anything—everything you can require.” 

The marquis then mentioned Ellen, recommending her, in a very touching man- 
ner, to her care. 
deserted me.” 

ae rhe sobbings of Ellen were audible. 

promise you,” answered the duchess, “that Ellen shall ever i 

tated s dates find in me a 

“Let me,” continued Paleotti, 
trious ey I sprung from.” 

As he spoke, his dark eye flashed with all its wonted brilliancy, and his pale 
cheek crimsoned with the hue of health. Alas! how often a we see family 
pride darting, like the grave-fed meteor, through the loopholes of a mind destitute 
of all proper pride and proper feeling. 


The great clock of the prison now struck, and its deep sonorous warning was 
equally felt by all. ‘The priest crossed himself devoutly ; the marquis became pale 
acd thoughtful ; and Magdaline and Ellencovered their faces, and wept. 


Another 
hour, and that man would be led forth to the gaze of the rude rabble, even 
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“ Promise me,” said he, ‘‘ never to desert her, for she has never | 





“have honourable burial, worthy of the illus- | 


fhe Albion. 


stood, and fell senseless at his feet. In this lifeless state she was borne to the 
carriage, and the duchess following, Paleotti was left alone with his confessor. 

In a short time they came to knock off the irons of the noble criminal, still wet 
with the tears of Ellen, and then, preceded by the priest bearing the crucifix, 
Paleotti got into the coach, which in courtesy was allowed to him, and was driven 
to Tyburn. 

When arrived at the fatal spot, Paleotti’s demeanour under other circumstances 
must have won the applause of all generous minds. Ascending the scaffold with 
a firm step, he stood erect and dignified, looking calmly around at the countless 
beings that were gazing upon him ; then turning to the sheriffs he requested his 
body might not be defiled by touching the bodies of the unhappy lishmen 
doomed to suffer with him, but that he might die before them, and alone. This 
petition, so characteristic of the foolish pride of aristocracy, the sheriffs granted, 
in courtesy to a stranger. 

After some little time spent at his devotions, at which the venerable priest, bare- 
headed, with looks of gentle pity and holy zeal, assisted, with lifted eyes, and 
hands elevating the symbol of redemption, the cross, occasionally swept by his 
silver hairs, as he lowered it to receive the homage of his reverend lips, the execu- 
tioner approached Paleotti ; and while binding with a black sash those free arms, 
that had once been active in the field of glory, a flush of crimson passed over the 
pale cheek of the criminal ; and the wild flash of his dark eye, and bending back- 
ward of his proud head, showed, like the reined courser, his disdain of the curb. 
The priest spoke to him, and he became calm, and drooped his head upon his 
breast. The ignominious cord was next put round his graceful neck, the unsight- 
ly cap drawn over his classic features, and then the handsome, the noble, and the 
accomplished Marquis de Paleotti, the ornament of the court, the pride of the 
camp, and the idol of one breaking heart, died amid the assembled thousands—an 
example to all of the justice of those glorious laws of Englishmen, that show no 
distinction between the peer and the peasant, seeing that crime makes both equal. 

To conclude, the duchess, faithful to the promise given to her unhappy brother, 
treated Ellen with all a sister’s sympathy and affection : but it was soon visible 
to every one that looked upon the suffering girl, that earth would not long be 
her abiding place. Silently she wasted away tothe mere shadow of her former 
beauty. Shame, deep shame, and deeper sorrow, preyed upon her heart, as the 
worm feeds upon the flower and destroys the delicate bloom of its summer vest ; 
and in a few weeks after the death of Paleotti, Ellen breathed her last farewell 
sigh to that world that held nothing so dear to her as the unhonoured grave of 
him whom she had loved to the last, with all a woman’s enduring tenderness and 
fidelity. 

‘For man, every danger fond woman will brave, 
And, unchanged by adversity’s blast, 

She will share his dark prison, and cling to his grave, 
Loving on—loving on to the last.” 





SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
From the work of a modern Traveller. Just published. 

The advertisements tell us that the author of these volumes is a nobleman: he 
himself informs us that he is a member of the Somersetshire Yeomanry, in whose 
uniform he figured at a Portuguese review ; there is internal evidence that he is a 
man accustomed to society, anda gentleman in the social meaning of the term, 
if notin any other sense. It appears that he is, or was a great lover of rambling 
and excitement, even to the extent of seeking the latter in the turmoil of revo- 
lutionary countries. 

Such was the traveller who rather more than nine years ago (in July 1827) 
started from Falmouth in a steamer for Lisbon; preceding the worthy Don 
Mievkt, in his visit to Portugal by about seven months. After a pleasant voyage, 
he reached his destination ; mixed with the first society of the capital, which was 
then enlivened by the presence of the élite of the British army; visited the Por- 
tuguese paradise, Cintra ; the Convent and Palace of Mafra, the Escurial’s rival ; 
and the Convents of Alcobaca and Batalha, commemorated by Becxrorp. 
Thence he rambled onward to Oporto and explored the Traz os Montes, remarkable 
for the grandeur of its scenery, the feudal state of its social condition, and more 
than all for its wines. He has traversed the Minho, the most Northern and per- 
haps the most beautiful province of Portugal ; and entered Gallicia, travelling as he 
had travelled in Portugal, on horseback, deviating from the road to visit any re- 
markable objects of art or nature; investigating the fortresses and public buildings, 
with a more critical eye than seemed to the ignorant Spaniards consistent with the 
purposes of a common traveller, if a common traveller could think of visiting 
Gallicia; and capped the whole by wishing to go to Orense, a place where no- 
body went, least of all in winter-time. In consequence of these proceedings, 
coupled with the disturbed state of the country, and his resemblance to an exiled 
Liberal, our nobleman was arrested in Lugo: marched to Segovia under a guard 
as a conspirator against the state ; and only released, after several examinations 
and a long detention, on the British Consul of Corunna vouching for his being 
English ; when he was sent across the frontier with all possible directness and 
despatch, and returned to Lisbon. 

He reached that capital just in time to see Don Micvuet arrive: of whose ap- 
pearance on swearing to the charter he gives a good account, as well as a charac- 
teristic description of the dubious and troubled state of society in Lisbon. After 
seeing the English army depart and many of the Constitutionalists escape, our 
traveller crossed the Tagus, and threaded a good part of the Southern and virtually 
unknown provinces of Portugal, amid scenery unrivalled for alternations or mixture 
of softness, wildness and sublimity ; and amongst a people hospitable, ignorant, 
superstitious, savage, and excitable, with the animal triumphing over the mental— 
“the blood and baseness of our nature” subduing the reasonable man, to a degree 
scarcely credible, if the pictures of our author did not carry upon their face the 
stamp of truth. Having visited Sagres, the residence of Prince Henry, the 
stimulator and patron of early Portuguese discovery, examined the promontory of 
St. Vincent’s, memorable for the gloomy grandeur of its nature, and its historical 
associations ; and crossed the kingdom till he touched again upon the Spanish 
frontier,—The headstrong Englishman, contrary to advice, persisted in returning 
through Evora, which city on his arrival, was in a state of high commotion ; the 
ignorant and priest-led people having risen en masse, denounced the charter, de- 
clared for Don Micevet, and instituted themselves master over the authorities. As 
an Englishman, he was stopped by the mob ; unwillingly detained by the officials ; 
kept first in a guard-room, exposed to the gaze and comments of the Miguelites, 
and then confined in a prison constantly threatened with an attack in order to the 
massacre of its inmates. At last, an order from Lisbon, to which reference had 
been made, procured a release ; and, reaching the capital without more adventures, 
our author bade adieu to Portugal; and his ‘long wanderings, the fatigues of his 
solitary expeditions, and the perils of revolution, were all forgotten, as he trod once 
more upon the soil of native, peaceful, and then unreformed England. 

Except for the light thrown upon the character of the people of the Peninsula, 
and the pictures given of their social state in the narratives of the author, and the 
frequent disquisitions by which he suspends them, the work will not support the 
expectations formed from its titlepage ; for it has no relation to passing events. 
It is, however, an agreeable and characteristic book of travels; full of pictures of 
scenery and society, sketches of manners and touches of character, intermin- 
gled with a good deal of not uninteresting personal adventure, and graphic views 
of wild people in stirrmg times. And although the author cannot pretend to the 
higher literary qualifications, he has considerable merit, and that of a fresh and 
native kind. He writes like a well educated and travel-sharpened gentleman ; 
conveying the general impressions which things have made upon his mind, but not 
searching after the more occult qualities of objects, and of course not attempting 
to bring them out. 

Passing by the descriptions of mere scenery, which, however good, have not 
any novelty of subject, we shall chiefly draw upon the volumes for traits of na- 
tional character and manners, and such scenes as may be now considered as 
appertaining to historical memoirs, if not to history. 

The following story conveys a lively idea of Portuguese politeness, and indicates 
the value set upon time in Portugal. [!n the early periods of nations, when their 
scanty members and social condition leave many an unoccupied hour, ceremonies 
seem contrived pour passer le temps, and form an important part of the business 
of life. As population increases and civilization advances, “ finished politeness” 
fades away; partly because every thing is more or less subjected to the test of 
reason, partly because time becomes too valuable to be wasted upon forms. 





then gathering from all parts of the metropolis, to witness that sight, of all others 
the most appalling to a thinking mind—the launching of a guilty soul, by a vio- | 
lent and yet a judicial death, upon the dark and fathomless waters of eternity. ‘The | 
priest now broke silence. “ My son, there is but little time left you: the last | 
sands of life are running to waste in this conflict of feelings, painful to all, and | 
yielding to none those sweet and holy fruits that should sanctify the approaching 
— _ Take leave, then, of your friends, and let us give the last hour to Him who 
given you so many, that you might have time and opportunity to know 
wonders of his mercy to merciless man.” z= ; ee 
‘The parting between the brother and sister was brief, but solemn and touching. 
Magdaline wept upon his bosom, prayed, and blessed him: and implored him, in 
the name of the Saviour, to lift up his heart to him, who was above all earthly 
judges, and all mortal kings. Next came Ellen, the last of loving ones to look 


PORTUGUESE CEREMONIALS. 

‘“‘T remember a striking instance of the great extent to which mere ceremonial 
is carried by Portuguese of the old school; and it may not be amiss to relate it 
while I am touching on the subject. I called one morning on a high dignitary 
of the church, and, ascending a magnificent staircase, passed through a long 
suite of rooms to the apartment in which the reverend ecclesiastic was seated. 
Having concluded my visit, | bowed and departed ; but turned, according to the 
mvariable custom of the country, when I reached the door, and made another 
salutation; my host was slowly following me, and returned my inclination by 
one equally profound ; when I arrived at the door of the second apartment, he 
was standing on the threshold of the first, and the same ceremony again passed 
between us; when I had gained the third apartment he was occupying the 
place I had just left on the second ; the same civilities were then renewed, and 





upon his features—the last to forget them. Wild was her look, and wilder still 
her action. She clasped his neck, as if by her clinging there she could have | 
saved it from the ignominious cord. She kissed his fettered hands; she knelt 
down, and embraced his manacled knees ; and with a voice heart-rending to hear, 
called.upon him, as if he had only been going on an earthly journey, to love her, 
and semember how she had given up all for him. The priest then approached, 
(unpatient of delay,) and gently drew her away, waving for the duchess to follow. 
Ellen, strong in affliction, burst fromthe holy man, and exclaiming, “Oh, let 
me look upon his face again—once again |” rushed towards the spot where Paleotti 


these polite reciprocrations, we continued till I had traversed the whole suite of 
apartments. At the banisters, I made a low, and as I supposed, a final saiu- 
tation ; but no, when I had reached the first landing-place he was at the top of 
the stairs; when I stood on the second landing-piace he had descended to the 
first ; and upon each and all these occasions our heads wagged with increasing 
humility. Our journey to the foot of the stairs was at length completed. I had 
now to pass through a long hall, divided by columns, to the front door, at which 
my carriage was standing. Whenever I reached one of these pillars, I turned, 
and found his Eminence waiting for the expected bow ; which he immediately 
returned, continually progressing, and managing his paces so as to go through hus | 
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share of the ceremony on the precise spot which had witnessed my last inclina- 
tion. As I approached the hall-door, our mutual salutations were no longer occa- 
sional but absolutely perpetual ; and ever and anon they still continued, after I had 
entered my carriage, as the bishop stood with uncovered head till | was driven 
away.’ 

; STRANGE INCONGRUITIES. 

“ Late in the evening, we entered Ovar, a long, straggling town, in which I 
naturally concluded that some house of accommodation must exist ; but literally 
there wasnone. The Peninsula generally, although it may be said more of Spain 
than Portugal, abounds in these strange inconsistencies. I once stopped at a ven- 
ta in Andalusia, which not only possessed the necessaries, but many of the com- 
forts of life. Meat and fowls, with tea, coffee, and chocolate, formed a sumptu- 
ous bill of fare for a Spanish country inn ; forks abounded, but when I called for 
a knife, I was told that no such implement was kept in the house, on a principle of 
self-preservation. The reason given was eminently Spanish ; but in fact the road 
was chiefly frequented by smugglers, who live well, but always carry their own 
knives; and this was the real cause of the deficiency. 

“The same curious contradictions are occasionally found in the higher ranks. 
I remember sleeping at the house of a decayed noble, who received me with the 
utmost hospitality. My sleeping apartment was, however, destitute of the most 
common conveniences of life; my bed had no curtains, there was not a looking 
glass, there was not a chair inthe room. Such being the case, I was surprised 
and somewhat amused at seeing a menial, attired ina faded livery of green and 
gold, enter my apartment with much state, bearing a basin of massive silver, 
which he was himself compelled to hold, because there was no table on which he 
could place that ponderous relic of the departed splendour of the house.”’ 


DON MIGUEL AND THE CHARTER. 

“| repaired on the 26th February to the great saloon of the Adjuda. The Peers, 
attired like Roman senators, occupied the front benches on the right hand ; imme- 
diately above sat the Peeresses, among whom the Countess of Villa Flor and the 
Countess of Alva, were undoubtedly the most distinguished by their personal at- 
tactions ; the Deputies were ranged along the benches on the left hand, and the 
space above was reserved for strangers. At one o’clock Don Miguel entered the 
saloon, accompanied by his sisters. ‘The Infanta Regent seated herself on the 
throne: the Prince at first stood by her side under the royal canopy ; but, taking 
him familiarly by the arm, she forced him to occupy part of her seat during the 
delivery of the speech. She expressed her sincere desire for the welfare of the 
Charter, and assured her hearers of the upright intentions which had uniformly 
actuated her conduct in the administration of the Government, and of the plea- 
sure with which she now resigned it into her brother’s hands. She was frequent- 
ly interrupted by shouts proceeding from the court below, and her voice was at 
one time so completely lost in the clamour that she was obliged to pause ; upon 
which occasion, Don Migutel’s flashing eyes gave indications of that impatient 
temper which has characterized him from his earliest years. Having concluded 
her speech, she arose, and retiring from the throne, which she appeared to resign 
with the utmost cheerfulness and good-humour, she placed herself by her sister, 
an interesting young person, seated on the right-hand bench immediately above 
the Peeresses. 

“The written oath of adherence to the Charter was then presented to the Infant ; 
who regarded it with apparent confusion, and seemed unable or unwilling to read 
it; at the same time the Duke de Cadoval drew near with a missal to administer 
the cath; but his Excellency’s wide-spreading mantle so effectually concealed the 
Infant from the general observation, that it was impossible to see him kiss the Sa- 
cred Book, or hear him pronounce the solemn words. I was not far from the 
royal party, but cannot give any decided opinion upon that much-debated point, 
whether Don Miguel really went through or evaded the forms prescribed. Many 
of his adherents declared then, and still assert, that he neither repeated the words 
nor kissed the book ; and the Infant himself is said to have assured his favourite 
nurse, on the same day, that in subverting the Charter he should incur no mortal 
guilt, as he had not bound himself by any oath to maintain it. 

“The ceremony being now completed, he walked towards the great folding- 
doors at the extremity of the hall, between the Peers and Deputies ranged on 
both sides; but suddenly paused midway, and recollecting that he had left his 
sister, the Infanta Regent, he returned, and led her down the saloon. During the 
whole proceeding, Don Miguel’s countenance was overcast, and he had the con- 
strained manner of a most unwilling actor in an embarrassing part. I read the ap- 
proaching fate of the Constitution in the sullen expression of his countenance, in 
the imperfect manner in which the oath was administered, and im the strange and 
general appearance of hurry and concealment. This opinion was so much in- 
creased by his hasty departure from the saloon, without uttering a single word 
confirmatory of his new obligation, that under the strong impression of the 
moment, I observed to an officer standing near me, ‘This is surely ominous 2” 
He replied, ‘Poor boy, he is only shy.’ I began to doubt the justice of my 
suspicions ; but in the evening they returned with all their original force. Yet, 
in spite of symptoms so discouraging to their cause, the Imperialists began agaim 
to indulge in sanguine anticipations, and the city was brilliantly illuminated that 
night ; but the appointment of a Cercunda, or Ultra Royalist Ministry, on the fol- 


lowing morning, destroyed their hopes, and placed the real intentious uf the Infant 
in the clearest light,” 


A DINNER-PARTY IN DOUBTFUL TIMES. 

“Three days afterwards I dined with the Marquess of Fronteira, at his noble 
mansion near Bemfica. The dining-room is truly magnificent, the earving rich, 
the height imposing : it is built in the old style, and graced with a fine heroic 
bas-relief of the first chivalrous Marquess of Fronteira. Our party consisted 
of the British Commander of the Forces, Sir William Clinton, and his military 
secretary, Colonel Hare, the Count and Countess of Villa Flor, the Count of 
Alva, and his young daughter-in-law, the beautiful and unaffected Countess of 
Alva, the Count of Taipa, the Count of Puente, Don Carlos, and our noble 
host and hostess. I allude particularly to this party, because it was chiefly 
composed of men who played a prominent part during that eventful crisis ; be- 
cause it was the last act of hospitality I received from my Portuguese friends 
at Lisbon ; and still more, because it was the last time they met in their native 
land around the festive board ; for before three days had elapsed, they were ex- 
iled, and at sea. This was a trial hour indeed: their long descended rank was 
henceforth to be denied, their privileges annulled, their possessions confis- 
cated ; even those ancient halls in which we were then sitting for the last time, 
those halls inherited from a long line of ancestors, were passing away from the rule 
of their lineal lord. 

“During dinner, no allusion was made to public events, but afterwards the 
party divided into separate groups: the conversation was now carried on by the 
men in a low but calm voice, and the darkening prospects of the country, which 
engrossed their thoughts, beeame the only subject of discussion. They knew the 
extent of the crisis, they felt the magnitude of the danger: they had maintained 
Don Pedro's cause with unshaken fidelity, and were in consequence exposed to 
the resentment of the actual Government; that Government was advancing by 
rapid strides to the establishment of absolute power, and had already dismissed 
from the army many officers of moderate opinions, and had supplied their places 
by persons devoted to the Court. They knew that the vengeance of Don Miguel 
would be directed against themselves, when the changes then in progress should 
be completely effected, and the Court be enabled to strike the blow securely. 
They were still unmolested, it is true ; but theirs was a hollow peace, a treacher 
ous quiet; they slept upon gunpowder, and were well aware that the match would 
be applied at the fitting moment. 

‘“‘ Wishing to divert the minds of her guests from the heavy sense of impending 
calamity, the Marchioness of Fronteira placed herself at the piano, and played a 
lively air; but, though her taste and execution were equally admired, it seemed 
as if the very music was infected by the melancholy of the time ; and like 

“The practised minstrel’s strain, 

That, disobedient at the call, 

Wail’d loud through Bothwell’s banner’d hall, 

Ere Douglases, to ruin driven, 

Were exiled from their native heaven.” 
even so her notes, as if prophetic of approaching wo, fell heavily upon a silent room 
and a lifeless audience.” 

The author seems rather to lean to the opinion that there are still hopes for 
Miguel. The wish is probably father to the thought; but if the feelings of the 
people generally are similar to those displayed at Setuval and Evora, the Don may 
have yet a chance, or rather a better man might, asssisted by the evident mis- 
management of the Queen and Constitutionalists. 

As a picture of events on a turn of the political wheel in Portugal, the narrative 
of the adventure at Evora is capital, but too long for us. Instead of it, we will 
take the sketch of 

A MIGUELITE MOB AT SETUVAL. 

“ Engrossed in conversation, we unconsciously approached the chapel at the ex- 
tremity of the green, before which an enormous concourse of people were as- 
sembled. Night had long set in; but we saw by the glare of the lamps the 
crowd colleeted most densely around a regimental band, which was playing with 
amazing spirit the Ultra-Royalist hymn; but even this favourite tune was often 
drowned by the deafening shouts of “ Miguel the First, the Absolute, the most 
Absolute King ! and death to the Malleardos, death to the infamous Constitution- 
alists?” It was evident that the designs of the Miguelists in promoting this 
meeting had been crowned with success. The popular enthusiasm was at its 
height, and characterized by such extreme ferocity that I could not behold it with- 
out awe, or hear the deadly imprecations heaped upon the Constitutionalists with - 
out feeling that a terrible hour of vengeance was athand. I have mingled much 


in revolutionary scenes, but never before or since, not even at Evora during the 
heat of civil conflict, have I seen the human face distorted by such a variety of 
hornble passions ; passions cradled in fanaticism, nursed in silence and in gloom, 
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but now roused to madness, and ready to break down every barrier opposed to 
their gratification. Every passing occurrence ministered to their hate, and fur- 
nished matter for hateful illustration: if a rocket went up ill, the people called it 
a Constitutionalist,—a declaration received with yells expressive of the utmost 
detestation and contempt; if it rose well, they cried out that even thus should 
their knives be sent into the hearts of the accursed Freemasons; and then they 
expressed fervent wishes that their traitorous heads were burning in the wheel of 
the rocket ; in short, among that assembled multitude, all seemed alike transported 
by one common love for the Infant, by one common hatred to his opponents, and 
by one prevailing sentiment of unlimited and almost frenzied devotion to the 
Church, They were inflamed by music and the spirit-stirring hymn ; by wine, 
which gave an appalling character of desperation to their gestures; and by 
religious zealots, who whispered, in each pause of the storm, that every blow 
they struck was struck for God. It is difficult to describe the effect produced at 
intervals by the sudden glare of the fireworks dispersing the gloom, and light- 
ing up, though but for an instant, their stern and excited countenances. ‘Those 
momentary gleams showed each man _ his neighbour’s passion, and strengthened 
his own from a sense of the general sympathy ; so that every moment their ex- 
pressions of yengeance became fiercer, and their shouts more vehement and unin- 
termitted. 
* At length they raised the ery of ‘ Death to the English!’ My host had long 
before urged me to quit the scene! but the deep interest with which I viewed 
these tumultuary proceedings, fixed me spell-bound to the spot. Had my British 
origin been discovered, my situation might have been very unpleasant; but the 
same dark face which in Spain convinced the authorities that I was a native 
outlaw, effectually shielded me at Setuval from the suspicion of being an English- 
man ; still, my foreign accent might have betrayed me, had I been compelled to 
speak ; and I felt on many grounds the necessity of retiring, for the people were 
ripe for violence, and their leaders, seeing that the time for action had arrived, 
bade the music cease. ‘The crowd that had long been pent up, chafing like a 
mighty stream within a narrow channel, now overflowed on all sides, bearing down 
on Setuval to carry their revolutionary intentions into effect. In trying to disen- 
gage myself from the turmoil, I observed that I was often recognized as a 
stranger, though not as an Englishman. Many fierce inquiring glances were 
bent upon me; many persons seemed inclined to stop me, and were only pre- 
vented by the hurr.ed movemen's of the multitude, which pressed on, rank after 
rank, like the waves of the sea. Once, indeed, a savage-looking fellow, ren- 
dered still more fierce by intoxication, seized me by the coat, and, declaring that | 
was a Freemason, desired me to shout for the Absolute King. My actual posi- 
tion was not agreeable ; for my host had warned me, that although I might pass 
through the crowd unmolested, still, if a mere urchin raised the cry of Free- 
mason against me, the people, in their irritated state, might fall upon me, as a 
pack obeys a single hound; no well-known Constitutionalist would that night, 
he assured me, trust himself on that plot of ground for all the treasures of the 
British Exchequer. But the danger, if real, was but momentary ; for, diserder- 
ed by wine and forced onwards by the irresistible pressure of the crowd, my as- 
eailant lost his hold before I had time to reply. Extricating myself from the 
crowd, I took refuge in a knoll of trees behind the chapel, where I saw groups of 
men careering around with sbouts and gesticulations absolutely demoniac, and | 
rather resembling enraged wild beasts than rational beings ; and still, as I made | 
the best of my way to the inn by a circuitous path, I heard the loud beat of the | 
drum and the infuriated cries of the people, as they rushed to attack the dwell- | 
ings of the Constitutionalists ; who were, however, generally speaking, prepar- | 
baa the tempest, and fled from their houses some hours before the rising of the 
gale.” 
_ Appended to the tour, and forming about a third of the entire volumes, is what | 
is called in the titlepage a “ Review of the Social and Political State of the 
‘Basque Provinces.” It in reality contains an historical sketch of the junction of 
these provinces with the kingdom of Spain; an antiquarian exposition of the | 
freedom and self-government secured to them by charters on their voluntary re- 
ception of the Spanish kings for their lords; a review of the mistaken policy by | 
which the Queen’s Government determined on abrogating the fueros (customs and 
privileges) of the Biscayans and Navarrese, and of the rash and rapid manner in | 
which they carried it into execution. 
_ Any detailed account of these fragments is of course unnecessary ; but two | 
impressions, that have been considerably strengthened by, if not altogether formed | 
‘from the volumes, may be worth stating. First, that the peasantry of the Peninsula, } 
including Portugal as well as Spain, are too backward to be fitted for liberty, whilst | 
the best of the Constitutionalists seem incapable of achieving it. Second, that | 
whatever may be the immediate upshot, we have as yet only seen “ the beginning 
of anend.” And the conclusion which most unbiassed persons will draw up | 
on the subject probably is, that the quarrels of Spaniards and Portuguese are no 
affair of ours. Should any other nation think differently, in Heaven's name, let | 


them take a part in the drama, and they may reckon their gains when the play | 
is over. 








LIBRARY OF ANECDOTE. BOOK OF TABLE-TALK. | 


*/ 
2 Vols. fep. 8vo. Knight. Just published. | 


In lately reviewing a novel, from which we gave copious extracts, occasion was | 
taken to insist on the general utility of anecdotes, as furnishing us with passages 
of life calculated to convey valuable information. The Percy Anecdotes—com- 
piled as they were, not with any great attention to trath—were, there is little | 
doubt, useful in conveying lessons respecting practical conduct. These volumes, 
though less conducive to moral improvement, will, we have little doubt, exercise 
a beneficial influence on society. At any rate, they will not fail to amuse many | 
fire-side evenings of those families that can derive pleasure from the perusal of | 
literary anecdotes. 

We have read both volumes with some attention ; we know not by whom they 
have been drawn up—although they look like Leigh Hunt's ;—but certainly the 
second is not got up in the same beautiful easy style as the first. In fact it smells | 
too much of the lamp, which in a book of this nature spoils the whole. 

Still there is very much of highly amusing matter, which it would be ungrateful | 
not to mention. In the jocose style we may name more particularly “Take care 
of your Heads.” “Sir Walter Scott's Astronomy.” ‘ Anecdotes of Brunelles- 
chi.” “A Great Man in Disguise.” ‘A Desultory Chapter on Eating.” There | 
are some good illustrations of history in these volumes, from which we shall ven- 
ture to make some short extracts. 


SARAH, DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH, AND QUEEN ANNE. 

“The following letter was written after her own and her husband’s fall at 
court and im the cabinet. Sarah, though an acute woman, does not appear to | 
have discovered all the weaknesses of royalty, and the miseries of being a queen’s | 
favourite, until she had ceased to be one. It was then ‘sour grapes’ with her. 
lhe copy of the letter in the Coxe papers is imperfect, and we have omitted a | 
few lines that have no particular interest. 

**T have most of the copies of the letters that passed through my hands of 
any consequence ; the letters I mentioned to the queen, upon the 12th of June 
1710, were only copies of letters from Lord Rochester, Mr. Harley, and all par- 
ties, to show the great sense they had of Lord Marlborough’s services to the 
queen and to England, all which I hoped might contribute to move her: but I 
fear you will have some contempt forme when you come to my last expression 
im my letter of the 12th of June, after so much inhuman usage, and I do assure 
you that I could not have done it for any thing in the world that related only to | 
“wself ; and, after what has passed, I do solemnly protest that if it were in my | 


~~ be able to give any demonstration of that truth, I had as good say no more 
re 45 as fond as people are of power, I fancy any body that had been shut 
'y % Hy tedious hours as I have been, with a person that had no conversa- 
4 yet must be treated with regpect, would feel something of what I did ; 
and ve very glad, when their circumstances did not want it, to be freed from such 
@slavery, which must be uneasy at all times, though I do protest that upor the 
account of her loving me and trusting me so entirely as she did, I had a concern 
for her, which was more than you will easily believe. And I would have served 
her with the hazard of my life upon any occasion ; but after she put me at liber- 
ty, by using me ill, I was very easy, and liked better that any body should have 
her favour than myself at the price of flattery, without which, I believe, nobody 
can be well with a king or queen, unless the world should come to be less corrupt, 
or they wiser than any I have seen since I was born; and I was so far from 
having any inclination to flatter, that I remember I read the Tatler, No. 14. with 
great pleasure, where he says, “ Bless us! is it possible that when the necessi- 
ties of life are supplied, a man would flatter to be rich, or circumvent to be 
powerful!’ and then goes on with a great deal very fine, and ends, that ‘tis less 
despicable to beg a supply to a man’s hunger than his vanity. I must add one 
thing more, which I had almost forgot, that the queen never gave any particular | 
reason for all that violent proceeding against Lord Sunderland. She was angry | 
with him about two years before, for something in the Scotch business, which was j 
misrepresented to her, but she took his excuse upon it ; and he certainly had said | 
nothing disrespectful or uneasy to her; and she appeared so well satisfied with } 
him, that, just before he was put out, (after she had allowed my Lord Godolphin | 
to write to my Lord Marlborough upon it), she took care of his health, and ad- | 
vised some medicine for him to take, I think for a cold. 





} 


“«* St. Alban’s, April 23d, 1711.” 

‘In many other of her letters Sarah treats her majesty much more severely ; 
and, scattered through her numerous defences of her own conduct while favourite | 
and comptroller of the queen’s purse, there are numerous passages of the most bitter 
sarcasm and withering scorn. She paints the ‘ good Queen Anne,’ as people once 
alled her, as a selfish, sensual, and low-minded woman ; ignorant and helpless 
an the extreme, a slattern, and a shrew ; weak and yet obstinate ; endowed with | 
worse than plebeian vulgarity of manners, and yet entertaining the highest notions 
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of royal blood, and gentility ‘ by the grace of God.’ The grain of salt with which 
all this is to be taken, ought, no doubt, to be a large one. 

“In one of the papers we have read in the Coxe collection, it is said, ‘ The 
queen’s friendships were flames of extravagant passion, ending in indifference or 
aversion. Her love to the prince (Anne’s husband, the Prince of Denmark) 
seemed in the eyes of the world to be prodigiously great. But if the passion of 
grief were great, her stomach was much greater; for that very day he died she 
eat three very large and hearty meals ; so that one would think, that, as other per- 
sons’ grief takes away their appetite, her appetite took away her grief. * * * 
I know that in some libels she hath been reproached as one who indulged herself 
in drinking strong liquors, but J belicve this was utterly groundless, and that she 
never went beyond such a quantity of strong wines as her physicians judged to 
be necessary for her. * * * Her presents were generally very few and very 
mean, as fruits, or venison, or the lilge, unless in cases where she was directed by 
precedents in the former reigns.’ 

“We have mentioned ina former part of our Table-Talk, that the duchess 
employed eminent literary men of the day to write most of her defences and 
attacks. ‘The paper from which we have last quoted was supposed by Archdeacon 
Coxe to have been written by St. Priest, and to be part of the identical document 
Sarah showed to Mr. Walpole, who was somewhat discomforted thereat. What 
Queen Anne most dreaded after the rupture, was that the duchess would publish 
their correspondence, for her grace gave her to understand she had kept every 
silly letter her majesty had addressed to her, as well as a copy of every letter she 
had written to her majesty. In the queen’s letters there was much to blush at: 
her fondness of the favourite was puerile, and absolutely a doating; her lan- 
guage, orthography, grammar, and style were below par even at those days. 
Her majesty concludes a letter on ‘church livings’ with these words, in which 
the sé@cond and third persons of the possessive pronouns are amusingly confound- 
ed. ‘And this is all I can now trouble my dear, dear Mrs. Freeman with, but 
that her poor unfortunate Morley will be faithfully yowrs to her last moment.’ 
In other parts of this correspondence her majesty’s sensibility is still more 
maudlin, the tone in which she speaks of herself more abject, and her grammar 
worse. 

“* As to our names—Morley and Freeman,’ says Sarah, ‘the queen herself 
was always uneasy if I used the word ‘highness’ or ‘majesty,’ and would 
say from the first how awkward it was to write every day in the terms of princess, 
&c. And when she chose the name of Morley for herself, for no reason that I 
remember but that she liked it, or the sound of it, I am not sure that I did not 
choose the other with some regard to my own humour, which it seems in some 
sort to express.’ For many years the correspondence of these high dames was 
in no other name or style. Mrs. Morley wrote to her dear Mrs. Freeman, and 
Mrs. Freeman to her dear Mrs. Morley, and under this travestimento they discus- 
sed great state questions, named generals, disposed of church livings, and made or 
translated bishops. 

“The Marlborough correspondence, over which we have passed many amused 
hours, lets us into several secrets not generally recorded in history. We learn, 
for example, that the vile practice of opening private letters at our post-office, was 
as commen in one part of Queen Anne’s reign, as it was in France during that of 
Bonaparte, when, as Bourrienne tells us, the practice was universal. Thus, ina 
letter from the duke to the duchess, written from abroad on the 28th of August, 
1710, just after he had heard of his wife’s disgrace, and the sudden fall of the 
Godolphin ministry, his grace says, ‘I would beg of you not to write any thing but 
what you would not care if it were seen, unless you should heave a safe hand of 
writing.’ And again, in a letter, bearing date November the 18th, 1710, from 
Amen-corner, Paternoster-row, and written to her grace by Dr. Hare, the duke’s 
chaplain, who had got leave of absence from the army, there is this direct allusion 


don of letters being opened, that I can’t persuade myself to let any thing of that 





kind, which has the honour to be addressed to your grace, run the hazard of coming 
into other hands, especially since your return to St. James will now, I presume, 
in a very little time, give me an opportunity of transmitting to your grace, by a | 
safe hand, my poor sentiments upon the subject. 

“The ‘thing of that kind,’ which the reverend chaplain so prudently withheld, | 
was a comparison between the Whig ministry that had gone out, and that of the 
Tories which had come in; a comparison, of course, not very flattering to the 
latter. In another letter to her grace this same political parson does not speak 
too favourable of the political abilities of the bench of bishops. After praising 
the honesty and good character of the archbishop of York, he adds: I only say 
this of him as to his being a good man, which doesnot make one a wise man , and 
*tis so very rare to see much political wisdom or abilities of that sort in bishops, 
that I don’t wonder that he has not more of it.’ His reverence, however, deplores 
that the Whig and Marlborough party ‘did not keep their hold of a man who had 
so much influence in the clergy.’ Dr. Hare bustled among parties to some pur- 
pose,—he became Bishop of Chichester, which elevation, by giving him a seat on 
the prelatical bench in the House of Lords, probably changed his opinion as to the 


The following traits of Louis XIV are, probably, not generally known. 
TRAITS OF LOUIS XIV. 

“Louis XIV. issued an edict concerning duels, in 1679; in which it is said 
that ‘ whereas it has been reported to us, that there are men of ignoble birth, and 
who have, nevertheless, the insolence to call out noblemen, and when these noble- 
inen refuse to give them satisfaction, on account of the inequality of their re- 
spective conditions, the said challengers engage other noblemen to fight on their 
behalf, which fights often terminate in murder, the more detestable that it pro- 
ceeds from an abject cause: we will and ordain that, in such cases of challenge 
and duel, especially if followed by serious wounds or death, the said ignoble per- 
sons or roturiers, convicted of having excited and provoked similar disorders, shall 
without remission, be hung and strangled, and all their property, moveable and 
immoveable, be confiscated; and with regard to the nobleman who shall thus 
have taken the part of ignoble and unworthy persons, they shall be also put to 
death in the like manner.’ This edict was confirmed under the regency in 
February 1723. Five centuries before, in times comparatively barbarous, and 








when the institutions of the country and the system of society were essentially | 


feudal, Louis IX., on the oceasion of an accusation by a villain against a noble- 
man, allowed them to try the truth of the charge by single combat, in which the 
nobleman should fight on borseback and the villain on foot ; but he ordered at the 
same time that the loser, whichever he might be, should be immediately suspend- 


“The French feudal nobility, from the oldest times of the monarchy, were es- 
sentially fond of war through vanity, ignorance of the arts of peace, restlessness, 
or wantof money. ‘This ruling passion caused the crusades, the never-ending 





Italian expeditions, and the civil and religious wars in France itself. ‘The | 


| French,’ says Brantome, and in his time the French meant the French nobility, 


‘have always been ready to come to blows either against foreigners or against 
each other. For which reason the Burgundians and the Flemings are wont to | 
say that when the French are asleep the devil is rocking them.’ Louis XIV. 
broke the power of his nobility, and made courtiers of them; but at the same | 
time he imbibed their prejudices and tastes. In his ‘ Instructions for the use of 
the Dauphin,’ he says, that ‘the sight of so many gentlemen around him ready to 
fight in his service, urged him to find employment for their valour.’ He adopted 
the principle that ‘a king of France is essentially military, and that from the mo- 
ment he sheathes his sword he ceases to reign.’ In his letter to the Marquess 
de Villars, dated January, 1688, he says, ‘that the noblest and most agreeable 
occupation of a sovereign is to aggrandize his territory.’ Accordingly, he was, | 
during the greater part of his long reign, engaged in destructive war, in which | 
he was generally the aggressor. His father left him an army of fifty thousand 
men, which he raised to four hundred thousand. He gave the first example, which 
he compelled other powers to adopt, of those immense standing armies which 
have cost Europe so dearever since. He kept, likewise, foreign legions in which | 
he enrolled Irish, Germans, Piedmontese, Corsicans, Poles, Hungarians, and | 
even Swedes—all the malcontents and run-aways of the rest of Europe. While 
he smothered all liberty in France, he excited revolt in Ireland, in Hungary 
in Transylvania, in Sicily, and even in England against his submissive ally Charles 
II. ‘I encouraged,’ he says, in his Instructions to the Dauphin, * the remnant of | 
Cromwell's party, in order to excite through it some fresh disturbances in London.’ | 
He looked upon the words of treaties as ‘forms of politeness which ought not to | 
be taken to the letter.’ Such was the ‘Great King,’ and such his policy, which | 
Napoleon adopted a century later, and carried on on a large scale. ‘ I am the 
state,’ said Louis XIV. «I am the representative of France,’ exclaimed Na- | 
poleon. The influence of Louis XIV. on the politics of our own days has | 
not been sufficiently noticed. The ruling demagogues of the French revolu- | 
tion, the men of the convention and of the directory, were disciples of that 
overbearing and unprincipled school founded by Louis XIV. ; they followed the 
same principles of policy, under the name of liberty and republican forms. ‘Their | 
boasted equality was the equality of despotism—the equality of Turkey.” 
The sensual and the dark rebel in vain, 
Slaves by their own compulsion. In mad game 
‘They burst their manacles, and wear the name 
Of freedom, graven on a heavier chain. CoLeriver. 

Of the same character are “‘ Anecdotes of Oliver Cromwell ;” “ Divine Right 
of Kings; “ Cavaliers and Roundheads ;” “ Prynne’s Histrio-Mastix ;” “ Diary | 
of a Divine in the Eighteenth Century.” 

We conclude this too brief notice of the “ Book of Table-Talk" by a few 
anecdotes of foreign gourmanderie 

THE SCIENCE OF EATING 

“The Count de Broussin.—Most of the later writers on this great subject 
seem to have forgotten the Count de Broussin, who, was however, a very distin- 
guished man in his dav, and one of the great improvers of la cuisrne Francaise 

‘The count was accustomed to boast that he had acquired the fullness of 
culinary science, and yet he every day made some new discovery in the pro- 
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vince of good eating. As an experimentalist he was i 
much time and toil to find out a new dish as the alchymist did to discover the 
immortal elixir or the philosophers’s stone. He could so disguise the natural 
taste of fish, flesh, and fowl, that nobody could tell what he was eating. 
Whenever he had produced a new combination of sauces, or made any other 
lucky hit in gastronomy, he invited the friends of whose taste he had the 
highest opinion, to deliberate and pass judgment on the dish; and this was 
done with more solemnity, and with much more sincerity, than people felt: in 
criticising an epic poem or new tragedy. With the count, the word gotit,or 
taste, had only its single, original, and physical meaning; and he esteemed 
men according to the delicacy and discrimination of their palates. His favourites 
were the duke de Legisguieres and the count d'Olonne, who were critical and 
erudite in the science of cooking. When he had to give what he called a repas 
d érudition, (a learned dinner) to the duke and count, he was up by four o'clock 
in the morning, directing, ordering, counter-ordering, feeling, seeing, smelling, 
and tasting ; now puzzling himself as to the precise seasoning for a soup, and now 
racking his inventions to produce a new gotit in an entremet. Like most good 
eaters, he was a good-natured man; but woe unto the chef, gargon de cuisine, 
or rather servant, that neglected or disobeyed his orders on these occasons. He 
would storm like a madman; the least of his threats to the delinquent being to 
whip him, send him to the pillory, and cut off his ears. 

“ Nor did the count’s cares end with the cooking of the dinner, he was equally 
particular as to the manner of its serving up; and, above all things, he was 
anxious that the table should stand most mathematically horizontal, as he had 
discovered that the least deviation from the straight line—the slightest dip on this 
side or that, affected the flavour and delicacy of some dishes. He was therefore 
to be seen with rule and line, compasses and level in hand, setting the dinner-table 
on what he called its proper legs. 

‘One day, when, as we suppose, the erudite duke and count were not present, 
he said solemnly te his guests. ‘Gentlemen, do you taste the mules hoof in-thas 
omelette aux champgnons?’ The guests were all astonished at the apostrophe. 
‘ Poor ignorant creatures! rejoined Broussin, ‘must I teach you that the cham- 
pignons employed in this omelette have been crushed by the foot of a mule? 
That brings champignons (mushrooms) to the last point of perfection !’ 

* Despréaux, who tells this story, was once obliged to give the savant gour 
mandadinner. ‘The poor satirist was terrified at the idea. ‘You must send me 
a fairy,’ said he, ‘to enable me, with my simple household, to regale you accord- 
ing to your superiority of taste.’ ‘Not at all, not at all!’ replied the count, ‘give 
us just what you like; we shall be satisfied with a poet’s dinner.’ The duke 
de Vitry and Messrs. de Barillon and de Gourville, were of the party, which went 
eff marvellously well. As he took his leave, Broussin said with much emo- 
tion, ‘My dear Despréaux, you may boast of having given us a dinner with- 
out a fault.’ 


Diners-out.—Some men, again, with a taste that might do honour to a prince, 
are so unfortunately situated that they can only afford to pay for the dinner of a 
peasant. Nothing, therefore, is left for them but to dine at the expense of other 
people, like Mousieur Pique-assiette in the admirable French farce of that name. 
But it is not every man that can gain an easy access to the tables of the givers of 
good dinners, or keep it when he has got it. To do this, patience, watchfulness, 
steadiness of purpose, complacent humour, and a variety of peculiar talents 
are required. There is, however, one little rule which parasites will find use- 
ful, and that is, always to set off the savouriness of a good dish against the un- 
savouriness of a remark, and the smiles of a well-covered table against the frowns 
and sneers of the presiding Amphitryon and the rest of the company. ‘The 
marquis calls me a fool,’ said an abbe, a finished master of the art; ‘but Tam 
not such a fool as to quarrel with his paté de foie gras.’ 

“ A man of this humour may do a great deal in the way of dining out, par 
ticularly in some countries on the continent, where each wealthy family keeps a 
sort of an open table one day in the week. Nothing more therefore is necessary 
to dine well every day, than to get a footing in seven houses having different feast- 
days; but we believe the more experienced and successful of these diners-out do 
not consider themselves well provided for unless they have nine or ten families to 
count upon, which leaves them two or three as a corpse de reserve, in case Of 
sickness, death, bankruptcy, or the like, in any of the other houses. ‘ Our day 
is Thursday,’ said a good dinner-giver in our hearing ; ‘but you can’t dine with 
us, as it is your day at the duchess’s.’ 

“*T beg your pardon,’ replied the parasite, the duchess has got the quinsy, and 
my Thursdays will be disengaged for two or three weeks to come.’ 

“*Then come and make penitence with us.’ 


“©The Abbé C In our time an old abbé carried this art, ‘do scroceare 
pranzi,’ to its utmost perfection , and he knew every man and woman that ever 
gave a good dinner. Hs kept a correct register ofall the dishes for which each 
house was celebrated, and of the days when they were likely to have the best din- 
ners. A diner maigre, or repast without meat, is a serious thing with all gour- 
mets, as it is exquisite, mediocre, or detestable, according to the science of the 
cook and the taste of his masters. Our abbé had therefore taken note, ‘ always 
to dine with the duke di C and the Countess R. on Fridays and 
and oftener during Lent, because their diners maigres are the best!” He 
also established a gossiping acquaintance with every cook of any distinction, and 
would generally contrive to learn from them what was in cogitation for the day’s 
or the morrow’s dinner. We met him one morning perplexed in the extreme - 
Timpano of maccaroni with Abruzzi truffles, at don Domenico’s ; red mullets and 
pheasants from Aersano, at the Baron’s! Which shall I prefer? 

“ But thé manner in which he cajoled and kept is good favour with the cook# 
who, in the south of Italy are now, as in the days of the great Apicius, very fre 
quently Sicilians, was truly admirable. , 


«In tempo degli antichi Romani—in the times of the ancient Romans,” he 
would say, ‘the Sicilians were the first cooks in the world. Cuoco Siciliano, that 
was enough! And they are the best cooks still. Ah, yes! the Sicilians were 
always a people of genius! and di grazia, Master Antonio, couldn't ye contrive to 
send up a double dish of chickens’ livers the next time I dine at the house ”” 

‘If good dinners could have kept a man alive, the abbé would have lived for 
ever; but, alas! it was not so, and one day he died. A wit composed his epitaph 
in Italian doggerel rhyme, the sense of which may be thus rendered into English . 

“ «Here lies the abbé, who lived seventy years and odd. And what in seventy 
years and odd did hedo! He ate more good dinners for nothing than any man 
that ever lived, but at last he paid fora dinner and it choked him.’ 

“ He was certainly a great man in his way, though not particularly distinguished 
out of it. One of the best of his sayings was the following : 

“<Tt is @ vulgar error to say, that where there is dinner for two, there is dinner 
enough for three :—it ought to be, where there is dinner for three, there is per- 
haps enough for two.’ 








“Cook versus Chaplain. —The Prince di—, at whose table this prince of para- 


| sites often dined, althuugh he paid for them, was as fond of good dinners as the 


abbé, and had a Sicilian cook of surpassing excellence. Once having occasion to 
visit his estates in the provinces, he sent on the chef and his assistants and cas- 
serols in a van some days before him, with orders to wait for him at a town near 
the foot of some mountains where the carriage road ended. When the prince 
reached the appointed place, his first enquiry was for the dear cook, the second 
whether the implements of his art had arrived safe. The next day, being mount- 
ed on mules, the whole party, including besides the chef and his aides-de-camp, 
the prince’s chaplain, steward, valet, two footmen, a groom, and some soldiers 
as an escort, took a bridle-road across the mountains, which in many places waa 
rather dangerous, being flanked by rocks and precipices. Having seen the batterie 
de cuisine safely packed on one beast, and the cook mounted on another, the prinee 
said, ‘Take good care of yourself, for if any thing should happen to you, what 
shall I do for a dinner in these barbarous parts !’ and having so warned the chet, 
he went and placed himself at the head of the cavalcade. As the road or path be+ 
caine worse and worse, he turned round now and then to ery, ‘ Have care of those 
cassoroles! Cook, mind what you are about!’ But at a point where the path 
had turned round the shoulder of a rock, which prevented his seeing along the 
lengthened line, then marching in Indian-file fashion, his nerves sustained a sad 
shock, for on a sudden he heard the snort of a mule and the scream of a man, amd 
then a plump and a splashing as if some one had fallen over the precipice into the 
torrent below. Pale, and with his knees knocking against his saddle, he turned 
back to see what it was, exclaiming as he went, ‘The cook! the cook |, holy. 
Virgin the cook !’ ‘No, your excellency,’ replied a voice along the line, ‘itis 
Don Prosdocimo?’ ‘Ah! only the chaplain,’ said the prince, ‘God be thanked |’ 


Montmor.—It is quite natural that Paris, which boasts 80 many excellent cooks, 
should have a reasonable number of parasites and diners-out. There indeed the lat- 
ter art has been systematised in that excellent and useful little book entitled 
‘L’art dediner eu ville.’ y 

“Tn the old days of the Bourbons, few of the French parasites were more noto~ 
rious than Montmor, who was, however, 2 man Of wit as well asa scholar and 
glutton. 

“ One day that Ligniére attacked him about his continual dinings-out, he seid- 
‘What would you have me do’ I am 50 pressed !’ ‘1 believe you,’ rejoined Lig- 
niére, ‘nothing is more pressing than gourmandise.’ 

“On anotheroccasion, he was asked why he ran so eagerly after good dinnets 
and festivals; ‘Because they will not run after me,’ he replied, and then addéd 
this ingenious piece of etymology; ‘Our ancestors called their aves? bot. 
from the Latin verb festinare, to hurry or make haste, in order to show that péo- 
ple ought always to make haste in going to them.’” 

These two volumes of “ Table Talk,” however much they may show the cere- 
mony of preparation and smell of the lamp, are well worthy of perusal; and as” 
we are well assured that the stories may be depended on for truth, we shall not be 
guilty of too much confidence, if we sincerely recommend them to the notice ef 
all our laughter-loving readers, 
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BXTRACTS FRO 
LITARY THINKER. 


omy good story is’ good thing ; but a story well told is better. There is an old pro- 
‘serb concerning eatables, which says, ‘God sends meat, and the devil sends cooks.” 
A eimilar remark may be made concerning narratives or stories. What myriads 
of good ones are spoiled for want of being well told ; and what an infinite variety 
of ways there are in which a good story, as well as a good dinner, may be spoiled. 
In proportion as a good story may be spoiled by being badly told, so may one 
which has nothing in it be made exquisitely interesting by being well narrated. 
Stories abound, super-abound—all the world is full of stories—every man, wo- 
man and child that you meet in the streets, are but so may pages of anecdote, so 
many living romances. Shakspeare, who wrote plays, said, “All the world’s 
a stage ;"—s0 may a novel writer say, “All the world’s a circulating library.” 
People talk abut the dull routine of ordinary existence—the quiet, common- 
place monotony—every life is full of incidents, and every heart is full of feelings ; 
but they are not all published. The heart knoweth its own bitterness, and a 
yee not with its joy. | a 
a man can no longer enjoy a holiday, he can no longer enjoy life—the 
world is to hima perfect blank. The blessedness of boyhood is in its holidays, 
and all our pleasant recollections of youth are the recollections of its holidays. 
We may grumble a good deal as we go rumbling along the rough road of life ; but 
we have some practical gratitude in our constitution ; and we are tolerably apt 
to remember what was pleasant; for it is by the remembrance of the pleasant 
past that a man becomes a /audator temport It is on this principle that old 
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people fancy that the summers of their youth were all sunshine, and their winters 
fine bracing frost and gloriously deep snow: they forget the long, shivering, 
cloudy weeks that frequently make more than half our summers; they forget 
the damp, drizzling days that compose the miserableness of winter. So is man’s 
recollection of his schoolboy days; he forgets the Lexicon and the Gradus, the 
awful false quantity, the untranslateable classic ; his recollection is of the long, 
joyful holiday, the boisterous outbreak from school, the luxurious path beneath a 
glowing sun, the skating, and the manly wielding of the cricket bat—these are 
the school recollections, and these are holiday thoughts. Blessed be the memory 
of him who invented holidays! Man lives for holidays alone: he would regard 
the desk and the counter as no better than the tread-mill, were it not for his 
holidays: they are his life, they are the end and object of all his labour, and with- 
out them, the ordinary occupations of business would be an absolute punishment. 
Who does not ber—however he may forget life’s literalities—who does not 
remember the holiday feeling—the sensation of an undefined rapture, when the 
sun has shone brighter than ever it shines now-o'-days—when the houses, and the 
trees, and the fields, and the horses, and the hedges, and the ditches, and the 
sheep, and the cattle, were all alive and laughing—when the world was a picture, 
and life was a dream—when the earth on which we walked was unfelt, and when 
everything without, and everything within, was just as it should be? I am really 
afraid we are growing too wise, and we are getting into the notion that nothing is 
useful but utility, and that the only object of utility is beef and broadcloth. 

y are man's hypocrisies, and countless are the conventional falsehoods that 
float about in the bustle of society, as unheeded as motes in the sunbeams, or as 
animalculs in water : it is only when they are microscopically examined that we be- 
come sensible of their hideousness and monstrosity. 

Every one has heard mention of the common herd ; but it is not so easily found, 
marked, and confined, as it is talked about. It is gratifying to one’s vanity not to 
belong to the common herd ; but it would be more gratifying to one’s understand- 
ing, could we clearly apprehend what is meant by the phrase, and who are de- 
cidedly included init. With all due deference to superfine folks and superior 

I cannot help thinking that there is no such thing as the common herd. I 
never yet met with an individual that belongs to it; for take any one you 

, and examine him closely, you will be sure to find in him something that 
distigguishes him from the common herd. Good reader, did you ever read the 
advertisement of a novel, the keen-eyed publisher of which had detected in the 
reviews something of a merciful character! And have you not found, that when 
nothing else could be said in praise of the book, it has been pronounced superior to 
the common runof novels! Perhaps there never was a novel published that was 
not. pronounced, by some critic or other, superior to the common run; and, in like 
manner, there is scarcely an individual in the world who has not, in his own eyes, 
ll the eyes of his friends, a something to distinguish him from the common 
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THE LATE BALLOON EXPEDITION ACROSS THE 
BRITISH CHANNEL. 

We have deferred any mention m our last Number of the extraordinary voyage 
of the Vauxhall balloon, in the hope that we might be able to lay before our read- 
ers to-day a more complete and accurate account than we were then possessed of. 
The strong interest which has been felt in all parts of the kingdom in the expedi- 


as can be obtained; and, we believe, the following account will be found to 
centain seme facts with which our readers have not been hitherto made ac- 


undertaking originated with Mr. Hollond, and was agreed on about a month 
ious to the ascent. 

The: balloon belongs to the ietors of Vauxhall Gardens, and may be said to 
be under the command of Mr. Green, who unites much practical, and even 
seientific knowledge, with a cool intrepidity which is unrivalled. He had long 
entertained a desire to make a voyage from London to the continent, but hitherto 
had neither possessed a balloon of sufficient size to accomplish it, nor had he met 
with any gentleman who was willing to freight his vessel. When the expedition 
was decided on, he immediately turned his attention to the rendering the balloon 
as perfect as possible, and providing it with such apparatus as he considered would 
be useful, and likely to diminish the danger of the experiment. It was Mr. Hol- 
lond’s wish that the intended excursion should be kept secret, and nothing more 
was known (except by a few friends of the aeronauts) than that Mr. Green metti- 
tated a trip across the channel. 

The balloon was newly varnished, in order to make it as air-tight as possible, 
and, in addition to the usual apparatus, was provided with some instruments which 
it may be interesting to describe. The unsteadiness of the wind, and the possi- 
bility of its changing before the voyage was completed, was the thing which the 
aeronauts had most reason to fear. they considered they could keep in the air for 
a fortnight, but it would be by no means agreeable to be travelling for a long time 
Over an expanse of water without knowing when they might have a chance of 
landing ; and, to guard against this accident, they took with them a very clever 
apparatus, which has not yet been explained. It consisted of three thin copper 
vessels, each of them containing ninety-eight pounds of water, which served as 
ballast, and might be poured out when necessary ; these vessels were attached to 
Topes connected with a windlass, which was fastened across the narrowest part of 
the car with a flat plank of wood, that might be used asatable. To the copper 
vessels weights were intended to be attached, whenever it was expedient to use 
the apparatus, the object of which was to anchor, or to stay the balloon on the sea. 
Thus, if the aeronauts found themselves going at a rapid pace over the North 
Sea or the Atlantic, and considered it prudent not to continue their voyage, they 
intended, on a fitting occasion, (such as the approach of a ship), to lower the 
copper buoys, exhausted of their water ballast, but with their weights attached 
to them, and, by letting out small quantities of gas, gradually to descend until the 
copper cylinders reached the water. As soon as they rested on the water, the 
balloon would be relieved of a portion of its weight, and would neither descend 
lower, nor ascend higher than the length of the rope to which the buoys were fast- 
ened; or if, by the gradual escape of gas, it showed a tendency to sink, it might 
be kept stationary, by throwing out, from time to time, small quantities of bal- 
last. The travellers would thus be enabled to hail a ship, and to receive assist- 
ance. The aeronauts also took with them a compass, a sextant, charts, a chro- 
nometer, an excellent day and night telescope, a speaking trumpet, a ship’s lamp, 
which was suspended to the hoop, and some lights which were intended to assist 
them in ascertaining the country over which they might pass at night. These 
lights were to be fired, and suspended by a long rope to the car; and were said to 
be capable of barning with such brilliancy for several minutes, as to exhibit to the 
voyagers the earth at a considerable depth. We have heard that they were used 
at night-fall, as the balloon passed over the Channel, and were seen between seven 
and eight o'clock, over the opposite shore, when it was too dark to observe the 
balloon without their assistance ; the atmosphere in which it was travelling 
was, however, beautifully illuminated, and the balloon, with its net work 
and car, were distinctly visible. We can conceive nothing more beautiful than 
the appearance which it must have presented. Besides the instruments and ap- 
paratus which we have mentioned, Mr. Frederick Gye had constructed a very use- 

ful and simple little machine, to ascertain at night whether the balloon was rising 
or sinking, with more nicety than could be found from the barometer. It consist- 
ed of a box partially open at the top and bottom, in which was enclosed a wheel, 
delicately hung on its axle, with one wing or paddle attached to it. The pressure 
of the atmosphere, in sinking, from below,—and, in rising, from above, would 
cause the wheel to turn in different directions, which was shown by an index, 
which it worked ona dial. The voyagers were also provided with passports to 
the different countries of Europe in which they were likely to descend, with an 
excellent larder provisioned fora fortnight, and with plenty of warm clothing for 
the night. ‘The proprietors of the balloon were desirous that a third gentleman 
should make the voyage, considering that it was more likely to be safely accom- 
plished by three persons than by two; and they proposed that Mr. Monck Mason 
should be of the party, to which Mr. Hollond readily assented. 

waiting several days, the morning of Monday the 7th instant, seemed 
to be propitious; there was 4 favourable wind, accompanied by fine weather ; 
and the inflation of the balloon commenced at half-past seven. The writer of 
his narrative, being a friend of one of the aeronauts, witnessed the ascent, than 
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tion, demands as accurate a statement of the plan, and accomplishment, of it, | 
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which few things could:be more i ) whether we consider the perfection 
of the machine and its apparatus, the’ novelty of the undertaking, or the desire 
which was felt for its success and for the safety of the intrepid voyagers. About 
half an hour was spent in arranging the ballast, apparatus, and provisions in the 
car, and in registering the exact weight of every article. It was almost ludicrous 
to see the carpet-bags and other accompaniments of travelling which were hand- 
ed in; many of these were suspended to the hoop ; and, after an excellent. stow- 
age was made, the three voyagers entered the car, about half-past one o'clock, 
in the best spirits, and with the liveliest anticipations of pleasure, and accompanied 
by the cheers of the few friends who were assembled around them, ascended, and 
were soon lost to their view. 

The balloon, taking a south-easterly direction, crossed the Medway about three 
o'clock, was nearly over Canterbury at four, and about a mile to the eastward of 
Dover at twelve minutes before five. Here the aerial travellers wrote 
a short note to the Mayor of Dover, informing him of their progress, which they 
dropped in a parachute. About an hour afterwards they were seen near Calais 
but from this time, until last Monday morn@g, no further tidings were heard of 
them. ‘The interest which had been excited in the public mind was beginning to 
change into anxiety for their safety, when letters were received informing us of 
their descent, near Weilburg, in the Duchy of Nassau, at half-past seven o’clock 
on the morning after their ascent. ‘They passed over the country near Namur, 
and must have crossed the Rhine, near Coblentz, about day-break. Two of the 
voyagers were well acquainted with this country, and we doubt not that they 
would reeognize the Rhine and Ehrenbreitstein, and that they knew where they 
were going. Itis singular that Frankfort was one of the cities near which Mr. 
Hollond was desirous of descending. 

We look forward with some anxiety to the receipt of a more detailed account 
of this interesting adventure, the perfect accomplishment of which must have 
realized the most sanguine expectations of the gentlemen who undertook it. It 
is no matter of wonder that it should have excited the public attention with such a 
lively interest, for, to say the least of it, it has furnished a fact which is quite new 
in the history of man—that of his having travelled a distance of from four to five 
hundred miles in the short space of eighteen hours, or, in other words, having 
travelled, in that period, a distance which is not usually accomplished in six times 
as many hours. And what could have furnished the mind with more sublime 
impressions than a voyage through the trackless air during the whole of a dark 
night, with the mysterious uncertainty, which the travellers must have felt, as to 
the region through which they were sailing, when nothing but the little car in 
which they were shipped, a portion of the magnificent machine above them, and 
a star or two twinkling above, was visible. W.P. 





Since the preceding narrative was written, the author of it has received from 
Mr. Hollond the following short, but most interesting journal of the voyage, ina 
letter dated Weilburg—Nassau, Thursday, Nov. 10, 1836. 

This letter renders our narrative complete. 

TIME. 
$p.1 ........Ascended. 
12 min. bef. 3—Crossed the Medway, leaving Rochester about 6 miles to the left. 
5 min. aft. 4—Passed 2 miles to the right of Canterbury. 

daft. 4 ..... —Saw the sea. 

12 min. bef. 5—Left England, about 1 mile east of Dover Castle. 

10 min. bef. 6—Over France, I think 2 miles east of Calais. It began to be very 
dark about 10 min. after we were over the Sea, but we did not 
lose sight of the lights of Dover till we were nearly over 
France. 

10 min aft. 9—Barometer 21 inches and 7-10ths. 

20 min. aft. 9—Barometer 21 inches and 3-10ths. 

From 20 min. ) We passed over several large lighted towns, our altitude varying 

aft. 9 to 4p. from a mile to 2 miles.—There were occasional flashes of 

ll lightning. 

+ past 11....—Over a populous district, lighted with numerous furnaces, which 
I thought to be in the neighbourhood of Namur and Liege. 

Midnight, by ee dark—the earth being at the same time hidden from our 

London time view by an unbroken dense mass of cloud. The stars, which 
were bright above, showed the extent of darkness below. 

Tuesday, Nov. 8. 

24 min. bef. 2—Barometer at 21 inches. 


re + h Pf 3 , The earth again obscured by the clouds. 


4 o’clock....—The clouds having dispersed, we saw extensive plains of mist 
immediately on the earth, which had the appearance of water ; 
the rustling of the forest leaves at the same time producing a 
sound exactly like the waves of the Sea. We were aware of 
each of these effects, and were also pretty confident that we 
were going in an easterly direction. 

5 o'clock ....—There was a slight appearance of day-break. 

10 min. aft. 5—We were at our greatest altitude—the barometer being at 20 
inches. 

20 min. aft. 5—Day-break began to dim the stars on the eastern part of the hori- 
zon—the morning star shining brightly about 25 deg. above. 


+ after 6....—The day-break was now beyond everything magnificent. We 
had not descended above a quarter of a mile from our greatest 
altitude. 

} past 7....—Descended. 


N.B. This is all London time. 

Mr. Hollond says, “ we have had a delightful excursion, and have been most hospi- 
tably received, the whole town being delighted with our having descended here. 
They have lent us the military riding school for the balloon. It is singular 
enough that Blanshard descended here about fifty years ago, when he ascended 
from Frankfort.” 

Mr. Hollond does not mention in either of his letters the cold experienced at 
night ; but we hear that it was felt acutely by his fellow-travellers. The inhabi- 
tants of Weilburg were only convinced of the truth of the assertion of the aero- 
nauts, that they had left London on the previous afternoon, by their producing 
the London newspapers of that day.— London paper. 


THE BEGGAR’S WALLET. 
LA TARANTULA.* AN ITALIAN STORY. 

“* What’s in the wind with you now, mother ;—you look as black as a thunder- 
cloud,” cried young Madeo ; son and (as far as heirship might be) heir to Gioac- 
chino, a thriving fisherman of Cotracastro, a small town of Calabria ; as a stout 
middle-aged dame, of comely features, but bronzed into the complexion of a 
Chickasaw Indian, threw down, on the beach beside him, a bundle of nets, on the 
reparation of which she had been exercising her industry. ‘ Has any one affront- 
ed you !—any neighbour dared to wag head, tongue, or finger, at you’ Name 
him, and remember that your son has a heart and wears a stiletto.” 

‘Tam not apt to be a quarreller with my neighbours,” replied Anetta, more 
calmly than might have been anticipated from the fierce glance of her coal black 
and coal-bright eyes. ‘‘ And when I do involve myself in a brawl, it will not be 
for the purpose of bringing blood upon the head of my son. I must sadly need 
an avenger, Madco mio, before I call ona stripling such as you, and one, more- 
Over, so near my heart, to venture battle in my behalf; more especially, if, as 
now, your father were the aggressor.” 

“My father? What has the old gentleman been doing to anger you! Crack- 
ing a bottle too many with his merry mates '!—or skipping his Whitsuntide offer- 
ings to the shrine of San Gennaro !—or chueking some pretty maiden under the 
chin !—or” 

“ Spare your conjectures, lad!” said the mother, resting her swarthy hands 
upon the haunches which lent so remarkable an extension to her plaited petticoat 
of scarlet woolsey ; ‘‘or, by wasting your time, which is hts, you may chance to 
come in for your share of the churlishness that has so much vexed me.” 

“Oho! there has been a breeze, then, blowing at home?” 

The good lady nodded assent. 

«My father has been letting off a broadside at you! 
Tis not often, mother, he finds fault with you.” 

“Not often he finds fault with me!” exclaimed Anetta. 
as eften, I take it, as there is fault to be found ! 
tro were to’’ 

“IT know it, mother—who knows it better!” replied her dutiful offspring, 
readily anticipating the well-known personal vauut that was to follow. ‘* You are 
the pearl of wives and parents. But, if not upon yourself, on whom has the old 








Well, do him justice! 


“ Truly, no; but 
If every goodwife in Cotracas- 








gentleman been venting his cross-grainedness *” 

“On whom but your sister?” cried Monna Anetta, thus nailed to a distinct re- 
ply. ‘Yonder sits my poor Malfina in a shady corner, at home, with her two 
eyes swelled eut of her head—even as I found her this morning when I returned 
from market ; her father having taken advantage of my absence, (while I was hag- 
gling and haggling to obtain a few piccolt more for his stale mullets,) to threaten 
my poor girl as never she was threatened in her life ; just because she chooses to 
remain true to a lover who was once of his own choosing, instead of accepting the 
fat boor, Beppo, the grazier, for her husband, who would fain take her up the 
country to his farm in the marshes, away from kith and kin, to spend her days in 
brewing pumpkin soup for his dinner, or making buffalo-milk cheeses for his 
dairy.” 

‘‘ Beppo is a warm man,” replied the young fisherman gravely. ‘ My father’s 
supper is not the worse served for all the fat turkeys and sacks of millet which 
he has heaped upon us siace he took it into his head to ask for little Malfina to be 
his wife.”’ 
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“Glutton !”” ejaculated the fishwife, setting her arms more a-kimbo than be- 
fore, ‘* would you barter your sister for a mess of ttage 1” : 

“But, so far as my opinion may weigh in the family,” continued Madeo, with- 
out seeming to notice the interruption, “if my pretty Malfina were to make up 
her mind to forget Carlo, and give her hand to the grazier” 

“« Well!” cried Anetta impatiently, as her son paused for a moment, seemingly 
absorbed in consideration of the mended nets—“ Well ?°— 

“Why, she might go dwindle into her grave, ague-stricken, at Beppo’s marsh- 
farm, before I would once demean myself to say,‘ Sister, how goes it’ or, 
‘ There blows a purer breeze at Cotracastro—Malfina, come home again, and 
youth and health will be restored to you!’” 

“That's my own Madeo—that’s my lion-hearted boy!” cried the Calabrian 

Nereid, seizing his shoulders and bestowing a hearty kiss on his sun-burned fore- 
head. “The blessed Madonna knows that I would rather have my girl feed at 
a decent man’s board, than herd with a vagrant under a bush among the moun- 
tains ; but not at the cost of a broken troth-plight, and, it may be, a broken heart ; 
for Malfina’s heart, Maceo, my darling, would be far easier to break than yours or 
mine. 
_ “Yours?” exclaimed the boy, with a sapient nod. “Yours, mother, I take 
it, is natured somewhat after the fashion of the lava that flows from our old 
mountain yonder at Naples: it may be hard now, or seem so; but, if father’s 
word is to be trusted, ‘twas soft enough when he was the stripling that I am 
now. 

 Foolery—mere idle foolery of the silly old man’s!” exclaimed Anetta, with 
half a frown and half a smile. “But my heart is not the question. "Iwas of 
the girl we were speaking ; and I would fain say, as I have often said before, that, 
sinee "twas your father’s doing to suffer Malfina and Carlo so much and so 
kindly together when they were neighbours’ children, and his father Benettone 
still possessed his vineyards and his farm, twas a hard thing to drive the poor lad 
from our threshold the moment trouble fell upon the family ; without waiting to 
see what countenance he could put on to face adversity, or how labour to support 
a wife and children, if wife and children were vouchsafed him. “T'would have 
always been time enough to take up with such an oaf as Beppo, had Carlo proved 
himself a do-nothing or an evil-doer.” 

“ Always time enough, quotha? Always too soon!” ejaculated Madeo. “As 
well marry a beggar as a batter-brained ninny like the grazier !” 

“And now,” returned his mether, dropping her arms and preparing to re- 
ascend the zigzag stairs cut in the cliff, and leading to the town, built partly on 
terraced ledges above, and partly on the crowning summit—‘ And now, poor 
Carlo is off, Heaven's holy saints know whither: and my girl sits pining over her 
distaff, unless when her father’s menaces send her weeping into my bosom, to 
whisper to her poor old mother that she would fain be in her grave.” 

‘* How can one wonder that she should grieve !” observed the young man, in a 
more subdued tone of voice. ‘Such tales as the gossips of Cotracastro have 
been sending round concerning Carlo! Girolama, the carrier, swears he made ene 
of the party of brigands by whom Cardinal Ruffo’s suite of carriages was stopped 
and plundered last March, in the Abruzzi; and Barto, the pilot, who was here 
t’other day, cruising, from Messina, protests that he was seen among the crew of 
an Algerine felucca, and that he will live to die the death of a dog—{or of a 
pirate)—namely, to be hung in chains by some English Admiral, yonder, at Va- 
letta; where I beheld, with my eyes, no fewer than eight stout fellows (six 
Cephalonians and two countrymen of my own) hanging in chains—tarred over, to 
save them from the sun, which might have rendered them unpleasant neighbours— 
till they were as black as so many Savoyards after a chimney-sweeping! But 
here comes my father along the shore ; and I shall have a rating in my turn, for 
having neglected to put out the boat. The breeze is fair for the rocks of Sam 
Vito, where the tunny are so apt to lie of an afternoon. So away with you, 
mother, to Malfinetta, or you may come in fora share of his contrary humour.” 


And taking her son's advice, although grumbling while she took it, off seram- 
bled Anetta, over the shingles, towards the wearisome staircase in the cliff; and 
the only shadows that fell on the scorching shore, between the merge of the deep 
blue sea and the dazzling whiteness of the perpendicular rock, were those of 
Gioacchino and his son. Anetta paused, half-way in her ascent, and shading her 
eyes with her hand, looked down upon the glaring scene, (so glaring that not even 
the rippling murmur of the waves upon the beach could impart an idea of fresh- 
ness or refreshment to those who stood within reach of the sound,) watching the 
fishing-boat dancing lightsomely upon the summer sea, waiting a propitious mo- 
ment to unfurl its well-patched sails, and, with the aid of oars, escape the shelter 
of the cliffs, and take advantage of the earliest evening breeze. Involuntarily, 
the wife and mother felt her heart soften towards the two beloved ones standing 
in earnest colloquy beside that old boat—that good old boat—the stout old boat 
—which had borne them for so many years through storm and hurricane, and sea 
perils of all degrees of horror, till Anette loved and reverenced the trusty bark— 
every stitch of every seam of whose sails, was familiar to her eye—almost more 
than her home, and its safe and quiet hearth. The boat had yielded her children’s 
bread, from the hour she had a child to feed. The boat would probably secure, in 
time to herself and Gioacchino, a sufficient amount of gains to supply them with 
the means of subsistence when nature should have ceased to supply the means 
of exertion. The boat would prevent their becoming, in their old age, a burthen 
to their son. 

But, although the good woman had been thus energetic in her championship of 
her daughter, while conversing with Madeo, and although she had previously dis- 
puted still more vehemently on the subject with her husband, she was not the mo- 
ther to encourage her pretty Malfina in rebellion against a parent's authority, or in 
peevish discontent with her destinies. 

“ How now, girl’’’ cried she, perceiving, as she entered the house, that, during 
her absence, the desponding beauty had never stirred from her seat, and that she 
sat there listless and with folded hands, as if given over to her sorrow. “Is it 
your thought to remain fixed on yonder stool for the rest of the day, for all the 
world like an image of St. Rosabella of Sicily, in her marble shrine? Up, child, 
and bestir thee! Care killed the cat that would not move her paw in self-de- 
fence! Go, fetch in the nets which I left drying on the wall; or, stay, they 
were a heavy burthen for thee ;—into thy chamber for thy spindle ; and” 

“Mother !” ejaculated Malfina, with a fresh burst of tears; ‘I cannot, cannot 
work! Bethink thee of all I have learned to-day; bethink thee of the aching- 
head I shall this night lay down upon my pillow. Thou wert with me that mid- 
summer evening in the woods of Monteleone, when I knelt down, side by side 
with Carlo, before the little chapel of Sant Uberto, and swore to be his wife, and 
hisonly. My father, too, was there, and saw no cause to forbid the vow; yet, 
ngw, demeaning himself as though he had neither heard nor seen, he bids me, on 
penalty of his malediction, forswear myself ; and I must wed with a clod—a boor, 
who, from the day God put speech into his mouth, never spoke kindly word 
to living mortal; who comes hither and sits gaping on me with a stupid stare, 
without other thought than that I should make a stirring housewife for his farm.” 

“ He were an oaf, indeed, did such a notion beset him on seeing you to-day, 
Malfinetta mia!” exclaimed her mother. “But enough of these complaints. 
Railing at disaster never yet bettered the hap of manor maiden. Consider rather 
re best to grapple with the foe—how to encounter the coming event—how to 
defeat” 

“« Defeat my father!’ cried the girl. ‘ My father, whose will is a law to all 
the house, even to thyself, mother, who have the claim of age and wisdom to 
share his authority! Tis useless to think of it—idle to talk of it. His word has 
gone forth, and my fate is sealed !” 

‘“‘ Despair was the giant who lost the battle,” replied her mother, using a Cala- 
brian proverb. “But ‘tis not for me to counsel rebellion against Gioacchino in 
his home and household. Go, therefore, to thy aunt—go to Signora Jeronima 
who, loving her brother well, loves his children better, and may put theeinawa ”° 
of softening his determination. In an hour or so, the shade of the rampartmed ay, 
be over the path towards ker vineyard. Commend me to her, and say I bad 
consult with her how all might be best accommodated. 

And thus authorized, Malfina bathed her swollen eyes, and laced up her dis 
dered bodice, and hung around her neck tle cross of gold, the gift of Aunt Je- 
ronima, on the solemn day of her first communion ; and, at the appointed time, 
paced slowly and steadily along the dizzy path cut in the cliffs towards Jeronima’s 
country house—that neat and prosperous farm which (while her uncle was still 
landlord of the chief inn of Cotracastro, the Albergo della Santissima Trinita, 
and Aunt Jeronima a bustling hostess) had been the property of the father of her 
beloved Carlo! 

There could not be amore graceful, a more striking figure, than that of the 
young Calabrian, as, staglike and free of step, she traversed the precipitous path ; 
her slight waist, with its scarlet-laced bodice of mulberry-coloured velvet, edged 
with a golden fringe, her short full petticoat and dark grey hosen starting out in 

contrast with the dazzling whiteness of the chalkstone ; while her snowy linen 
headgear and narrow apron enhanced the brightness of the healthful hues glowing 
on her “ darkly delicate” cheek. She walked steadily, for care was in her young 
heart; but lightly, for hope had entered there, while listening to her mother’s 
suggestions. She felt that if any mortal hand could aid her, it must be that of 
Aunt Jeronima ; a woman of most renowned sagacity, a woman whose sage le- 
gislation was known to have originated the unparrelled prosperity of the Abergo 
della Santissima Trintta ; a woman who had not only governed, but governed 
without vaunting, a brute of a husband; above all, who, although a widow at 
an age entitling her to be called ‘‘ buxom,” had resolutely refused to wed again, 
even when moved to matrimony by the Podosta of Cotracastro himself—to say 
nothing of a dozen other pretenders to her hand, lesser in dignity, but greater in 
personal attraction.. Nor had Malfina much apprehension of finding her kinswo- 
man’s aid witheld on the present occasion ; for albeit a stickler for the maintenance 
of parental authority, Jeronima’s sympathy was enlisted in behalf of her niece, 
by a sort of indescribable fecling that her own present prosperity was derived from 
her enjoyment, however honest and lawful, of the patrimony of poor Carlo ; 
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bn for past, there had existed, between her brother Gioacchino and her- 
, aja feud, such as is apt tospring up between an elder brother strug- 
gling with the destiny of laborious poverty te which he was born, and a younger 
sister elevated to the consequentiality of competence. She entered the farm, 
therefore, with a countenance so cheerful, and so little consonant with the actual 
state of her feelings, that Jeronima had embraced her, and patted her fondly on 
the cheek, chin, and shoulders ; had placed her in the visiter’s chair, and invited 
her toa cup of Rocca-Pianca wine; had asked her tidings of Gioacchino, Anetta, 
and Madeo, and interrupted her reply, by communicating fifty idle particulars of 
her own affairs, (from her dispute with the exciseman to a skirmish between her 
dog Pontone and a neighbour’s cat,) before she discerned, from the expression of 
Malfina’s countenance, that aught was amiss. 

[Jeronima advises Malfina to affect to have been bitten bya Tarantula ; which 
she accordingly does, in the hope that Carlo will hear of it, and return to her 
rescue. In the meantime, great preparations are made to perform the customary 
ceremonies for her relief. ] 

At Rocca Bianca, all was bustle and activity, to the heart’s content of 
that stirring housewife, the Signora Jeronima. It seemed as if the industry of 
the padrona and her domestics were proportionate to the immobility of the hap- 
less Tarantula ; who sat transfixed in her chair, at least, contrived to be found 
so when visited by her father and brother, or subjected to the scrutiny of the 
Podesta and Fra Eustatio. Bettina and Chiodetta, the serving maids, could 
scarcely find hands enough for the spicing of cakes and the seasoning of sausa- 
ges ; and such kneading, baking, boiling, basting, and stewing as filled the kitchen 
of the farm with appetizing exhalations, had never been known there since the 
wedding of Farmer Bencttone. ‘Till the very day of the great event, Jeronima 
was scarcely able to rest a moment from her labour, or inquiring of herself whe- 
ther it were likely to prove labour in vain. 

It was upon a wide terrace, intervening between her little dwelling and the 
“farmy fields” beyond, that the singular ceremony of ‘ de-tarrantalization” 
(since a word must needs be coined) was appointed ; the hard surface of which, 









national exhibitions, whose mirth springs from the heart, and whose aim and ori- 
gin are alike pure and ‘unsophisticated. By degrees the object of the meeting 
was forgotten in universal hilarity. The old feasted and nzde merry ; the young, 
hand clasped in hand, luxuriated in the geniality of the hour and season; nor was it 
till loud and repeated shrieks were heard to issue from the arbour, and Bettina was 
seen pushing her way through the throng in search of her mistress, who was doing 
the honours of the banquet within, that the attention of the dancers could be di- 
verted from their pastime. 

‘What ails thee, child, to be pale and trembling thus ?”’ cried Jeronima, in dis- 
may, as her handmaiden burst into the hall and stood panting before her. ‘“ Speak, 
Bettina—is it my niece’s turn to bear her part in the dance !’’ 

Phise oe mercy be on her—she will dance no more !’"—ejaculated the gasp- 
ing girl. 

“Is Malfina worse—does her indisposition increase?” inquired Jeronima, 
making a private signal to her handmaiden. 

“No further use in feint or stratagem!” said Bettina, lowering her voice, 
‘Ah! mistress, mistress '—I misdoubted her that evil would come of these mum- 
meries. “T'was a deriding of the mysteries of Providence, to presume to act the 
the part of a Tarantula without” 

- amine !” whispered Jeronima sternly, “or tell me at once what ails my 
niece ! 

* She is lost, madam” 

‘Dead '” interrupted the horror-struck Jeronima in her turn. 

“Worse a thousand times ;—gone—carried off by armed men ;—borne away 
from the arbour by brigands !” 

“ Impossible !”” exclaimed Jeronima, herself so prone to stratagem that she was 
ever on the look-out for deceit in others. ‘ "Tis some jest or some artifice.” 

“Neither jest nor artifice, but the truth,” persisted the girl. ‘As the Sig- 
norina was reposing herself on the bench, a man pushed me rudely aside from the 
arbour entrance, seized her as she sat; bore her forth in his arms; and when I 
would have cried aloud upon the guests for succour, three of his comrades rushed 











of beaten chalkstone, was neatly swept and garnished for the occasion, and its 
bordering of lavander, marjorum, and sweet basil, duly trimmed and refreshed. | 
At one extremity, stood an arbour, trellised over with vines in rich bearing, in | 
which it was purposed that the father and mother of the Tarantula, as too much | 
interested in the event to join the sports of the night, were to take up their re- | 
treat ; before the entrance of which was placed a large arm-chair, covered with 
tapestry, (a relic of the Benettone family,) to receive the heroine of the night; a 
stool being prepared on either side, for the Podesta and the Franciscan, who were 
to officiate in the portentous rite. At the opposite extremity of the terrace were 
benches for the spectators ; and, facing the central flight of steps leading from 
the house, sat the musicians, some eight or ten in number, forming an orchestra 
such as no town of the insignificance of Cotracastro could be expected to furnish, 


forth from among the trellises, and stopped my mouth, and held me fast, while the 
ruffian, to whom the ways of the place seemed familiar, fled with his burthen 
through the orchard gate, and so regained the open ficlds. It was not till they 
were out of sight that the men left in charge of myself, released me, and made 
off after their companion. Then did I scream aloud and aloud for aid.” 

‘* Where is Madeo-—where is my nephew!” exclaimed Jeronima, her copper- 
coloured face growing livid with horror. 

‘“* What is the matter?” demanded Fra Eustatio, cutting open and peppering a 
noble watermelon, on which his eyes were fondly rivetted. ‘ Friend Gioacchino 
—friend” 

““ Hush !—On your life, alarm not my poor brother,” interrupted Jeronima. 
And rushing from the house, she made off in search of the stout and active 








saving in that fatherland of music—harmonious Italy. Searcely had the sun 
gone down when the bidden guests, attired in holiday array, began to assemble ; | 
till the platform of the terrace became gradually variegated with that woundrous 
diversity of colours which enlivens the Calabrian, Apulian, and Neapolitan cos- 
tumes; and while the golden west still gleamed in gorgeous radiance, and the | 
Mediterranean waves reflected far below the cloudless brightness of its overhang- 
ing canopy, a shout from the gathering throng proclaimed the arrival of the | 
Podesta, the great man of Cotracastre; and the group of Malfina’s family and 
friends immediately took their places in and near the arbour. A solemn pause 
ensued, and all eyes were turned towards the steps, expecting that the sufferer | 
was to follow. But no Malfina appeared. The musicians sat impatiently with | 
their Calabrian bagpipes, their clarionets, and oboes in their hands, occasionally 
venturing a stray note by way of reminder; the young people stood fretting side 
by side, eager to take their part in the interlude ; the elder females gathered mys- | 
teriously together by twos and threes, maundering over anecdotes of all the taran- | 
tale it had been the lot of their long lives to behold; insinuating that some, in 
spite of all the rites, spiritual and temporal, administered, had never wholly re- 
covered ; that the tarantula was increasing fearfully in the neighbourhood of Co- 
tracastro ; and, finally, hinting that Signor Giuseppe would be a bold man if he 
ventured on an immediate marriage witha bride so afflicted. The twilight grew 
duskier and duskier, and these murmurs deepened with its shades! A tone of 
mysticism seemed to pervade the assembly. The children who had accompanied 
their parents, drew closer to the side of their mothers, and one or two curly-head- 
ed little beings were seen to creep under cover of the broidered aprons or pen- 
dent faldette of their matronly protectresses ; till on a sudden “ uprose the yellow 
moon” of vintage, (that vast and glowing orb of southern climates, whose reflex- 
ion almost rivals the sunshine of our own more chilly latitudes) and in a moment 
all was light andcheerfulness around. The trees sent down at a distance their 
lengthened shadows ; but on the terrace all was hallowed by the clear but subdued 
brightness of intense moonlight ! 

And now, as if the scene had grown into accordance with her feelings, came 
forth the tarantula, escorted on the left by Aunt Jeronima, and on the right hand, 
led solemnly and silent by the Franciscan friar—at once her ghostly and bodily 
comforters, her mind’s and health’s physicians; and although, as she gravely 
traversed the terrace, Malfina’s eyes were seen to be fixed upon the ground, her 
cheek of a deathlike paleness, and her brow inexpressibly sad, few of her own sex, 
could refrain from exclaiming upon the beauty of her features and figure as she 
passed ; while the young Calabrian vintagers and shepherds interchanged many a 
merry by-word, touching the anxiety Messer Giuseppe must feel for the recovery 
of so lovely a bride. 

If such, however, were the case, the inexpressive face of the buffalo-grazier 
gave no signof his inquietude. Stationed hard bythe arbour, with his dull im- 
passive stare fixed on the proceedings of the night, which he had come from the 
marshes to witness, accompanied by a whole train of his herdsmen and depen- | 
dents, Beppo evinced no interest in the scene around—even when the Podesta, | 
rising from his stool, advanced towards the chair in which Malfina had been seated | 
by Fra Eustatio, and while the Franciscan pronounced a brief form of prayer 
over her head, placed in her hands a drawn sword, on the up-pointed blade of 
which the moonlight was observed to fall “with a chill and ghastly glitter ;” and, 
lo! as if respondent to the attitude of intercession with which Malfina upraised 
the weapon towards the summer sky, a slow and solemn strain breathed mourn- 
fully upon the air—a slow anthem-like measure, moved by whose inspirations, 
the Tarantula advaaced towards the space marked out for the dancers, and, with 
many a graceful change of posture, waved the glittering sword successively to- 
wards the points of the sun’s rising, the sun’s setting, and northern and southern 
poles. Every eye was upon her, as she accurately timed her movements to the 
grave and mystic notes ; till, by degrees, the musicians quickened the strains, and 
after aseries of complicated steps, and well-imagined attitudes, the “ tarantula- 
bitten,” as if overcome by fatigue, suddenly dropped the point of the sword, 
and, after leaning for a moment's repose upon the hilt, retreated to her chair of 
state, leaving the terrace free for the performance of the guests; while Fra Eus- 
tatio and her good aunt hastened towards her, sprinkled her with a mixture of cold 
water and citron juice, and fanned her with one of the ample fans of the country. 

Gayer measures now succeeded. The youths and maidens of Cotracastro and 
its environs, warmly as they regarded Malfina, the fisherman's daughter, were not 
so wholly engrossed by her critical situation as to refuse themselves the gratifica- 
tion of a fandango, when the fagotti and the gay castanets were sounding, and the | 
moon shining softly upon their revels ; and, amid the stir of many feet, and the | 
sound of gurgling langhter, the Tarantula was, fora time, forgotten. At the | 
close of the little divertisement, however, when the youthful couples, retiring | 
from the platform, wandered among the trellise-covered vineyard walks, as if to 
seek a cooler atmosphere, Malfina was again beheld seated in her chair, sur- 








rounded by aunt and mother, Franciscan and Podesta ; and no sooner had time | 


been afforded to the musicians to recover breath and elbow-strength, than a word | 


was whispered in her ear by Fra Eustatio, and again she quitted her place, and | 


advanced into the centre of the terrace. 
oboe-player immediately commenced one of the provincial airs of Calabria—a 

hymn to the Virgin, an ‘‘ Ave Maria” ofien heard along the shore of Cotracastro 
at evening-tide—and, as if by spontaneous impulse, Malfina instantly recommenced 
her slow and gliding movements; till, at the close of the air, the whole orches- 
tra burst suddenly into the wild and hurried measure of Pizzica—the most popu- 
jar form of the Neapolitan Tarantella, and obviously derived from the superstitions 
connected with the bite of the tarantula. Madeo instantly stepped forward from 
the throng, to give his hand to his sister, lest Beppo, in an ill-timed fit of gallantry, 
should force himself on her acceptance as a partner ; and so remarkable was the 
beauty and agility of the pair—so well-studied their movements—and so rapid 
their evolutions—that an involuntary cry of applause arose from the spectators. 

Yet, even her brother's vigour of limb was no match for the fatal excitement of 
the Tarantula; and, Madeo was tired down, another and another partner suc- 
ceeded, and still Malfina danced on, unwearied, and, apparently, unweariable 

The musicians seemed to gather inspiration from her energy. Quicker and quick- 
er grew the notes, and wilder and wilder the rapidity of her steps, till, at length, 
as if smitten by an invisible blow, she fell senseless to the earth, and was borne 
by her brother into the arbour, whence her father and mother had withdrawn, at 
Jeronima’s suggestion, to refresh themselves with a cup of wine. Chiodetta and 
Bettina, therefore, flew, at the call of the young fisherman, to refresh their Sig- 
norina Padrona, with a renewal of their fragrant shower-bath ; and, reassured by 
their attendance, Madeo, tempted by the lively strains of the Tarantella, which 
had now become general, quitted the arbour to join the dancers, the moment re- 
stored consciousness dawned in the eyes of his sister. 

Gay, gay scene!—The rattling castanets keeping time to the lively measure , 
the flaunting robes of the pretty Cotracastrians, and the loose linen sleeves of 
their partners, borne floating on the air by the buoyancy of their movements ; the 
tawdry lace of their costume glittering in the moonlight ; the bright smiles of their 
upturned faces scarcely less brilliantly revealed ; joyousness bursting forth into 
Jaughter and familiar cries ; names of tenderness playfully exchanged , many a gay 
challenge spoken and answered—combined to characterise one of those cunous 


brother of the abducted damsel. ‘ Know you what has chanced!” was her 
abrupt inquiry, as, at length, she encountered Madeo, guiding his partner, one 
of the fairest girls of Cotracastro, among the trellised walks. ‘Your sister is 
carried off by a villian, and my mind misgives that ‘tis no other than Benettone’s 
son.” 

‘“« My sister carried off!’ ejaculated Madeo, 

“How were the ruffians attired?’ demanded Aunt Jeronima of Bettina, whom 
she had dragged with her in pursuit of Madeo. 

“Alas, Madam !—I scarcely dare to tell you, faltered the girl. 

“Speak out, dearest Bettina,” said the young fisherman’ breathless with 
anxiety. 

“All four were dressed after the fashion of the Abruzzians,”’ was her reply ; 
‘and bore arquebuses in their hands, and poniards by their sides !” 

** Brigands, as I am a Christian woman! cried Jeronima. Madeo, Madeo! not 
a moment must be lost. Pursue them, my dear boy—pursue the villains, and res- 
cue your unhappy sister !” 

“ Pursue them !” echoed Madeo, in a desponding tone. “ Easily said, but how 
to be accomplished t Unless they were well mounted, think you they had ventured 
on such an enterprise? I have neither horse nor mule, and ere I procure one, all 
trace of these wretches will be lost !”’ 

‘* Signor Giuseppe’s horse and those of his men are stabled at the Albergo San- 
tissima Trinita,” observed Bettina, who, having a suitor of her own in the farmer's 
service, took good note of his movements. 

* Where is Beppo!” cried Madeo. ‘His will is good towards our family; 
be will lend me his best horse for such an errand.” 

‘‘ Signor Giuseppe was standing beside my mistress in the hall, when] brought 
in the fatal tidings,” observed Bettino. And immediately all three set off to the 
house in pursuit of the farmer. But neither Beppo, nor a single man of his train, 
was to be found. It appeared that, having overheard the startling intelligence 
communicated by the serving girl, he had collected his people and left the house ; 
and Jeronima’s heart misgave her at this announcement ; for she remembered the 
avowals by which Bettina’s communications had been accompanied, and doubted 
not that the farmer had quitted her house in disgust. Madeo, meanwhile, hasten- 
ed towards the hostelry of the Santissim: Trinitd. But here again he was too 
late—Beppo and his men were not to be heard off in Cotracastro ; and the young 
sailor, as deficient in equestrianism as most men of his calling, was forced to 
content himself with a broken-winded mule, to pursue the route pointed out by 
Bettina as the trace of the abductor. All, meanwhile, was desert at Rocca- 
Bianca—the spot so lately crowded with revellers was now solitary. ‘The guests 
had dispersed ; Jeronima and her brother departed in mutual dudgeon; and 
Anetta alone thought proper to pass the night under the roof of her sister-in-law 
rather than brave the fury of her husband. 

While these scenes of confusion were passing at the vinyard, the plight of the 
pseudo-tarantula was scarcely less deplorable than that of her anxious relatives. 
The shock of her sudden abduction, following on the exhaustion of frame pro- 
duced by her exertions in the dance, plunged her, indeed, for a time, into a state 
of insensibility ; and when, on recovering her senses, she found herself borne 
rapidly through the air, mounted on a strange horse, and even encircled by the 
arms of a stranger, a second fainting fit bore witness to the reality of her terrors. 
By degrees, the freshness of the night air restored her to herself, when, as her 
heavy head drooped over the shoulder of her mysterious companion, the perpetrator 
of so gross an outrage, a well-known voice penetrated the inmost recesses of her 
ear and heart. 

‘* What dost thou fear, Malfina’t” cried the voice once so familiar and so pre- 
cious. ‘ Although thou hast proved faithless, and consented to pledge hand and 
heart with another, I mean thee no harm. What art afraid of'—Thow shalt 
neither be served up whole for the supper of my trusty messmates of the forest ; 
nor sent back in quarters to thy jackass of a father, like the vintager’s pretty 
daughter of Priolli, whom her parents forced to break faith with the gallant 
Massarone.” 

Words such as these, and uttered in a tone of bitterest taunting, served only 
to redouble the terror of the captive.-—* I have born much for thy sake, Carlo !” 
she faltered, trembling in every limb as she spoke. ‘ Upbraid me not—menace 
me not.” 

“Calls she my mirth a menace ?”’ exclaimed the brigand, bursting into a shout 
of coarse laughter. Madre di Dio, Malfinitana !—Thou wilt chance to learn 
the true nature of a menace, ere thou has dwelt a month with my plain-spoken 
comrades in the greenwood. No, no, pretty maiden! J utter no threats to such 
as thou!—Although, forsooth, thou couldst, without scruple, forsake thy be- 
trothed love, to give thy hand to a hog-driver and buffalo-butcher—although the 
fatted calf is even now ready to be slain, down yonder in the Maremma, for thy 
bridal—I have no word of reproach to cast at thee. Thou hast but acted after 
the impulses of woman’s nature— filthy, mischief seeking, graceless, wanton wo- 
man! Well, all is for the best! Hadst thou, by faith and truth, maintained my 
esteem, it had, perhaps, been a bitter lesson to me, holding thee as I do to my breast, 


Alone and unaccompanied, the chief | to remember all I once was and hoped to be, and all that circumstances have 


made me; while, as it is, I can say to thee freely, as I have said to others as 
pretty as thyself, ‘ Away with me to the greenwood, gentiletta! and thou shalt 
lead a merrier life than city, ay, or court could afford thee.” 

“ Carlo !—have mercy on me—refrain from these cruel words,” said Malfina, 
at length gathering strength to reply. ‘‘ Others have said this of thee, Carlo, and 
I refused to believe them ; but now”—— 

“ Said what of me?” sternly interrupted her companion, tightening the grasp 
of her slender waist. 

“That thou hadst taken to the mountains, and joined a band of marauders, and 
that wantons and plunderers were associated with thy enterprise,” replied Malfina, 
with the forced calmness of desperation. 

“ And if it were so!” cried the robber, ‘(and thou shalt judge for thyself, for 
we are within a few hours ride of the forest where my captain is cantoned for the 


| vintage season,) if it were so—if a price were set on my head—if I avowed my- 


self in thy hearing, thief, assassin, traitor—what then ! How often hast thou 
sworn to be mine for richer for poorer, for better for worse? And now (saving 
the wifehood of the case, for we have, at present, neither priest nor monk in our 
band) thou mayst fulfil thy vow. Thou wilt have no fat beffaloes in thy close, no 
hogsheads of wine in thy cellar, no dainty waiting-maid to lace up thy bodice ; 
but a score of trusty fellows shall wait, carabine in hand, to do thy bidding ; and, 
to say nothing of a few sacks of gold pieces which I may be tempted to consign 
to thy keeping, I will bestow on thee a string of pearls for a rosary, and a diamond 
cross withal, such as might entice to sin the Ursuline Abbess of Cotracastro. Would 
| the Maremma grazier do more for his bride *” 

«That I should be compelled to give ear to such insults!” murmured Malfina, 
folding her hands fervently on her bosom. “That for the love of this bravo, 1 
should have presumed to reject an honest man’s affection !” 

“So proud and so fierce!” quoth Carlo, bursting again into loud and hollow 
laughter. ‘“ Well! I have seen fiercer and prouder tamed into most dove-like 
softness, after a week’s schooling in the forest. ‘Women are of a metal easy to 





mould, if the furnace is hot enough. It took me half a year or more ere | could 











learn to stab, and brawl, and dice, and drink, and riot, as became one of tf 
Knights of moonlight ; but I warrant me to train to submission the faithful wife 
(that was to have been) of the buffalo-driver, Beppo, in less than an eighth of the 
time.’ 

And finding that his victim was now too completely overcome to attempt either 
remonsirance or intercession, the brigand blew a shrill whistle, and his companions, 
over whom he seemed to exercise a certain degree of authority, rode up in a mo- 
ment, when a conversation ensued, exciting to a still higher pitch the terror and 
disgust of their unfortunate prisoner. 

Hitherto, the route pursued by the brigands had traversed the open country, 
between vineyards and corn-fields ; but just as they thought fit to ride more 
compactly, they reached the confines of the forest of Monteleone ; and it 
conveyed a sensation of bitter anguish to the heart of the captive, to find 
herself an object of scorn and persecution to him with whom, in those very 
woods, she had breathed her earliest vows of womanly tenderness. 

“ Carlo!” whispered she, when, as well as the darkening shadows of the over- 
branching trees would permit her to ascertain their approach to the little hermi- 
tage and shrine of Sant Uberto—«there is a God overall! This is the spot 
where we knelt together, in His holy name, for the utterance of a hallowed 
— isnot by acts of cruelty and violence, or evil will surely overtake 

ee! 

‘* Brava—bravissima !” cried the brigand. “She talks of Providence like a 
bare-footed friar. It seems I am not only to obtain a mistress in my pretty little 
Malfinina, but a preacher, and, it may be, a confessor? Where didst learn these 
pious doctrines, sweetest! Was it by the bite of the tarantula thou wert inocula- 
ted with the true faith? Alas! the lovely Tarantula deigns not to reply !” And, 
as if to punish the obstinacy of her silence, the ruffian ventured on a familiar 
caress, which caused a shriek of indignation to burst from the lips of the terrified 
Malfina. But, at the same instant, she felt herself precipitated to the ground ; 
and, as she lay half-stunned by the fall, confused sounds reached her ears—the 
detonation of fire-arms—the trampling of many horses—the imprecations of 
angry voices. A hope of rescue, of deliverance, lightened her heavy heart. 
Heavy moans revealed to her that the brigand, from whose arms she was scarcely 
yet disentangled, was severely, if not mortally wounded. She soon learned, from 
the exclamations of the horsemen by whom she was surrounded, that two of his 
comrades were already dead ; and, on hearing orders issued to bind the wounded 
Carlo and the remaining prisoner to two of the stoutest horses, it was a source 
of mingled joy and mortification to her, to perceive that the friendly hands by 
which she was carefully lifted from the dust, and gently replaced on horseback, 
were those of the grazier, Giuseppe. Warmly as she expressed her gratitude for 
his aid, every word uttered by Malfina tended to betray the excess of her dis- 
appointment, that she was not indebted for her safety to her father or her brother. 

‘Spare your protestations of gratitude, young woman,” said Beppo, in his 
usual short, dry tone ; as, having seated Malfina before him on his sheep's skin 
saddle, he turned his horse’s head towards Cotracastro—“ they will deceive neither 
of us. The events of the night are scarcely more satisfactory to me than to your- 
self. By God’s will, I have captured a notorious bandit ; and, thank Heaven, his 
blood will be on the hands of justice rather than on mine. But mistake not the 
motive of my periling my life in the pursuit. It was for no love, still less for any 
respect I bear you ; for this very night I have gathered that, from the idle prating 
of your wily aunt, which proves you to be alike liars and impostors. I sought you 
to be my wife, Signora Malfina though other damsels of the district would have 
brought me the dowry in which you were wanting, and faces little less comely 
than your own, because Gioacchino the fisherman is the honestest man in the dis- 
trict ; and I believed that his blood was warm in your veins. I had watched your 
girlhood ; I honoured the steady straightforwardness of your attachment to your 
young playmate ; it pleased me ; and I saw, or thought I saw, truth and goodness 
in your face. I was mistaken. You had the heart to wring tears from the eyes 
of your old father ; you had the cunning to degeive the Podesta, to mislead the 
skill of Fra Eustatio. Now, therefore, Signora Malfina, fear nothing farther from 
my courtship. Did the whole province of Calabria afford no other bride, assure 
yourself that Giuseppe would sue for your hand no more. ‘To your father would 
I fain restore you unharmed ; for the respect I bear his grey hairs and upright 
dealing : once safe under guardianship of his mght arm, and you become a stran- 
ger in my sight.” 

Poor Malfina was too profoundly absorbed in her own reflections, to be acutely 
sensible of the bitterness of this rebuke, or to resent it towards the offender ; 
and whenin safety in the bosom of her family, she was too overjoyed by her un- 
looked-for redemption to be resentful of the lofty contempt of her deliverer. But 
when days, weeks, and months past away—when Carlo, who, after along confine- 
ment in prison, was about to be released, on the refusal of Beppo and his men to 
come forward in court and identify his person, was incarcerated anew, and eventu- 
ally condemned to the galleys, as the convicted perpetrator of the outrage commit- 
ted on Cardinal Buffo—when her brother Madeo rang hourly in her ears praises 
of Giuseppe’s valour in her behalf, and magnanimity towards his former rival— 
when Anetta and aunt Jeronima united in adeclaration that they had altogether mis- 
understood the character of the grazier, which proved to be as firm and generous 
as that of Benettone’s son was base and contemptible :—her conscience reproved 
her, and her wounded feelings attested its accusations, that, by her own folly, her 
own faults, she had forfeited the regard of a man of feeling, sense, and integrity ! 
Gioacchino, when alone with his daughter, occasionally gave her to understand 
that explanations had taken place between himself and his worthy friend, and that 
he condoled with her on the loss of so good a husband ; and poor Malfina although 














too proud to admit her disappointment and declare her change of feeling in favour 
of the contemned Beppo, refused, for his sake, more than one eager and wealthy 
pretender to her hand. She prized him, indeed, for the very scorn with which he 
had overwhelmed her ; admired his contempt for her shallow artifices ; bore open 
testimony to the bravery and nobleness of his proceedings towards her once-favour- 
ed Carlo; and secretly resolved to ‘‘ wither upon the virgin stem in single blessed- 
ness” for hissake. She even ceased to remember the surliness of his address, 
while reflecting upon his upright and honourable principles. From the period of 
her terrible adventure, not a cloud was ever known to shade the ingenuousness of 
her character. Her word became proverbial for frankness, her deed for honesty. 
But it was not till the integrity of her principles had been established by five years 
of unswerving probity and truth, that the bluff buffalo-driver was tempted to for- 
swear himself by renewing his proposals to her father. 

Jeronima, to whom the singleness of her niece had been a source of deep dis- 
quiet, would fain have celebrated the long wished for bridal at Rocca Bianca. 
But Malfina, to whom the remembrance of the tarantula scene afforded such bitter 
reminiscences, would not hear of it; and Giuseppe, as he conveyed home his 
happy wife in a neat covered carriage to the farm, was moved to whisper in her 
ear—*] will not swear, sweet one, that thine eyes may not have lost a sparkle of 
lustre, or thy cheek a tinge of youthful bloom since first I sought thee in marriage 
of thy father ; but this I know, that I had never been happy in gaining thy affec- 
tion, or in placing implicit confidence in thee as «y wife, had it not been for the 
strange adventures and repentances attached to the féte of Rocca Bianca and the 
Tarantula of Cotracastro!” 


- illadlilaai a, 
GREEN’S BALLOON. A POLITICAL BALLAD. 


Tune.— Down, Derry Down.” 
Of Balloons in no age, we suppose, has been seen 
One, equal to that of the bold Mr. Green, 
Who has floated in regions which few would explore, 
‘Two hundred good times, and a good many more. 
Derry up, up, up—Derry up. 
Last week while the Council in Downing-Street sate, 
The day being brilliant, and dull the debate, 
“« Let’s go,” says Spring Rice, “in this fine afternoon, 
And take a short voyage in Green’s big balloon.” 
Derry up, up, up—Derry up. 
The thing was soon settled, and off they all went, 
Save five, whom some things intervened to prevent, 
Made their bargain with Green, so that folks, with a roar, 
Might look up tothem then, which they’d ne'er done before. 
Derry up, up, up—Derry up. 
The beautiful globe, with its stripes red and white, 
Was view'd by the “ Cabs ” with much fear and delight, 
Till the ropes cast away, the fine Royal Balloon 
Rose with Green and his mates on its way to the moon. 
Derry up, up, up—Derry up. 
Lord Melbourne caught cold before the thing rose, 
And took twelve pocket handkerchiefs, all for his nose— 
But resolved in the car to secure himself snug, 
He tuck’d up his coat, and lay down on the rag. 
Derry down, down, down—Derry down. 
Lord Chancellor thought that the gas gave a smell, 
Which did not agree with his senses too well ; 
But Melbourne declared, with a look mild as milk, 
“ He had seen much worse things that were cover’d with silk.” 
Derry down, down, down—Derry down. 
The weight of Spring Rice, in the rise and the spring, 
Was, as Green could have told us, no very great thing ; 
But he said—** Mr. Green” (see where the shoe pinches), 
«* What’s the size of your Globe, if you put it in inches?” 
Derry down, down, down—Derry down. 
On Lord John, who is not in the habit of rising, 
The effect of the motion was very surprising ; 
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But one thing occurr'd all his prospects to mar— 
He couldn’t contrive to peep over the car. 
Derry down, dowr., down—Derry down. 


Lord President, when they were over the Strand, 

The difference of distance could scarce understand : 

«« The houses,” he said, “Mr. Green, still look tall, 

But the girls, as they walk, seem remarkably small.’ 
down, down, down—Derry down. 


Dear Palmy* unwinged, as he found himself fly, 

Seem’d sorry that nature had left him an eye : 

“If Iwere quite blind,” said my Lord with the Star, 

**T might fancy myself in my dear mother’s car.” 
Derry up, up, up—Derry up. 

Lord Duncannon declared he ne’er saw such a scene, . 

Of “ woods and of forests,” and sky so serene ; 

But the draughts of the air gave his pleasures a check, 

Por fear they might give him a cold, or stiff neck. 
Derry down, down, down—Derry down. 

Lord Glenelg, to eliven the sky-scraping sport, 

‘Took up in a basket four bottles of port— 

But when Green for his portion just ventured to peep, 

The wine was all gone—and my Lord gone to sleep. 
Derry down, down, down—Derry down. 


The ballast all out, Green resolved to descend, 

When Melbourne, who will speak a word for a friend, 

Said, ‘If Brougham were but here, instead of a rover, 

We might rise, if we liked, by throwing him over.” 
Derry down, down, down—Derry down. 


But Green, who has notions of honour and right, 
At this mere suggestion was horrified quite— 
He opened his valve, for up was his blood, 
And landed his cargo smack down in the mud. 
Derry down, down, down—Derry down. 


When poets to fine inspiration pretend, 
They invoke all the Nine—if they will—to descend ; 
But for eight of this nine, for the country and Crown, 
It would have been best if they ne’er had come down. 
Derry down, down, down—Derry down.—John Bull. 
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* Lord Palmerston, who some times enjoys the nick name of Cuptp. 


A 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF WAYS AND 

MEANS. 

The Committee of Ways and Means, to which was referred the message of the 
President recommending a reduction of the revenue to the wants of the Go- 
vernment ; submit the following ; 

The balance in the Treasury on the first of Jan. last, as nearly as can be as- 
certained, of available funds, was $42,468,859 97. There was probably placed 
to the credit of the Treasurer before that date, of which no account had been re- 
ceived, about one million in addition, and the Government hold, on public account, 
$6,244,600 par value of stock in the Bank of the United States, which at 114 
per cent. amounts to $7,106,304. The aggregate amount of money, and other 
means possessed by Government on the first of January, was upwards of fifty 
millions five hundred thousand dollars. The appropriations unexpended at the 
close of the year, and required to complete the service of 1836, amounted to 
$13,561,372 35. Of this amount but $6,000,000 can be properly charged against 
the surplus, as about seven or cight millions remain unexpended at the end of al- 
most every year. The surplus of means, on the Ist of January, may therefore be 
estimated at $44,500,000. 

The revenue of the past year from customs, as nearly as it can be ascertained 
and estimated at the Treasury,’was $23,000,000 from customs, and $24,500,000 
from public lands, and from all other resources $620,000, making an aggregate of 
$48,120,000. 

The excess of revenue beyond the proper wants of Government, though now 
assuming greater importance than it did formerly, has existed for some years 
past, and originated in the policy of revising our tariff, so frequent since our war 
with Great Britain, without regard to the condition of the Treasury. High rates 
of duty were levied to protect particular branches of industry, and a very large re- 
venue was raised, which was absorbed in our public debt, till that was extin- 
guished. 

Other causes have, however, combined to produce our presert redundant re- 
venue, and to give an impulse to trade generally. ‘The sudden and rapid increase 
during the last five years, may be ascribed in a measure, to British and American 
legislation. The former after prohibiting them for a century authorized the unli- 
mited creation of joint stock banks, not redeeming their notes in gold or silver, but in 
the notes of the bank of England, which were made a lawful tender. On our side we 
have added since 1829, $ 45,093,208 to our metallic currency ; and since 1830 we 
have increased our banking capital from 110,000,000 to about $ 330,000,000 ; 
thus extending our paper circulation probably $ 60,000,000. The currency of no 
country can be so suddenly increased, without encouraging general speculation, 
and producing a very considerable expansion of co:nmercial credit. ‘Trade and 
revenue have been considerably affected by it. Our exports which were at fifty 
millions in 1828. rose in 1834 to one hundred and one millions; and those of 
1836 were more than one hundred and twenty millions. Our imports, deducing 
the amount exported, and excluding coin and bullion, were in 1829 $49,500,000 ; 
and in 1835 $ 123,000,000, and in the past year probably $ 150,000,000. 

The annual receipts from the public lands in 1830, were less than two millions 
and a half; and in 1836, $ 24,500,000 ; and a much larger increase would have 
occurred in our revenue from customs, had not the duty on nearly one half of 
our imports been repealed. The produce of our agriculture, and one half in 
value, if not in extent of the whole territory of the country, have become objects 
of speculation, contributing to enlarge very considerably the mass of commercial 
contracts and credits. 

In justice to the new as well as the old States, the sales of the public lands 
ought not to be suspended, nor should they be converted into a fund for annual 
distribution among the States. Whatever reduction is made should fall upon our 
revenue from customs. In examining the various articles upon which duties are 
now levied, the Committee find very few remaining that do not directly or indi- 
rectly come in competition with some branches of our industry. ‘Those which 
are exclusively foreign do not yield an aggregate amount of duty exceeding one 
hundred thousand dollars. Many others, which have been heretofore classed 
among the non-protected articles, might be included in the favoured list, with 

quite as much justice as those which have been so considered ever since it has 
been the policy of the Government to make any such distinctions. But if the 
duties on all that are classed with the non-pro tected were repealed, it would not 

reduce the revenue one million of dollars. An adequate reduction cannot be made 

without diminishing or repealing the duties on what are denominated protected ar- 
ticles ; in other words, without modifying the act of the 2d of March, 1833, com- 
mouly called the compromise act. 

In approaching this question, the committee are fully aware of the impor- 
tance of the interests involved, and of the anxiety of capitalists who are 
extensively engaged in the manufacture or production of commodities which 
may be affected by any reduction of our taxes. But the question whether 
we shall continue to sustain their income by our laws, must yield to the indispen- 
sable necessity of reducing our revenue to the wants of the Government. The 
actual condition of our finances demands this, and makes it our duty to examine 
thoroughly the foundation upon which the claims of our capitalists to exclusive and 
perpetual protection rest, and to exhibit the very unjust operation of the com- 
promise act upon the people and States of the confederacy. 

* * * * * * 

The system was modified by the acts of the 14th July, 1832, and the 2d of 
March, 1833. This last act, though proposing areduction of duty, contains some 
provisions to take effect in 1842, which will probably be repealed. ‘To exact cash 
duties, and to deny to our foreign trade the privilege of deposite, is a policy which 
has never yet been introduced into any other civilized commercial country ; and 
to assess the duty on the market value of foreign merchandise, at every port in the 
United States, would give us as many rates of duty as we have ports, in direct 
violation of the constitution. But the committee do not propose to anticipate the 
discussion of these questions, or any of the provisions of the act of 1833, which 
do not interfere with the proposed reduction of the revenue. They deem it how- 
ever, important to examine the principles of the compromise act, and to expose its 
unjust operation at this time. 


It is impossible to ascertain what amount of tax these protected branches of in- | 


dustry have for their own profit, and to pay the difference between American and 
European labour, thus indirectly collected from the consumer since 1789. Butwe 
know that the latter have paid on foreign merchandize, from 1789 to 1836, inclu- 
sive, (see statement A,) more than $682,000,000, besides probably 30,000,000 for 
the expenses of collection. More than one half of this aggregate has been 
levied on protected articles. Although we cannot ascertain the amount of this 
internal tax upon the consumers for the last 48 years, we can form some estimate 
of it in late years. At the manufacturers’ convention in New York, in 1831, they 
estimated the annual produce of that industry, omitting some branches, at more 


than two hundred millions. From their great and uninterrupted prosperity since then, | 


the annual value of their products at the present time, ought probably to be esti- 
mated at $300,000,000. If the large proportion of this amount is not raised in 
value by duties on foreign merchandise, then are they, as protecting duties wholly 
inoperative and unnecessary. ‘This indirect tax upon the consumption of our own 
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productions, cannot be estimated at less than twice the amount of duty collected 
on similar foreign merchandise, or forty millions annually. 

The prices of protected preduce and manufactures at home and abroad, are re- 
gulated by the industry of those countries where labour is uniformly cheaper than 
it is in the United States. Until our population resembles that of Europe, and 
our climate is as genial as that of the sugar islands, onr consumers must pay for 
both foreign and domestic merchandise, a price equal to the cost abroad, the 
charges of importation. the duty and the merchants’ profit upon all. How much 
the aggregate of all these amount to in the progress of near half a century, it is 
impossible to calculate. We know, however, that one of the items, amounts 
to moie than $350,000,000 and the princely establishments scattered over the 
United States and in fact the annual produce of their industry may be estimated 
at $300,000,000, afford ample evidence that other treasuries than that of Govern- 
ment have drawn a much larger amount from the labour of the consumers. 

Such is the operation of those protecting duties which it is proposed to continue 
for the purpose of dividing our surplus revenue, hereafter. Such the system of 
taxation which the compromise act, as it is called, makes perpetual in a confederacy 
of States, three-fourths of which are not engaged to any extent in these protected 
branches of industry. According to the provisions and indirect operation of that 
act, we must levy sixty millions annually upon the consumption of the country in 
order to collect twenty for the use of Government, ‘The entire population of 
most, and a large majority of all the States, must be forever compelled by our 
laws to sustain immense and powerful establishments, which are overshadowing 
all other branches of industry, while our privileged capitalists and corporations are 
alone to be, in effect, exempt from taxation, well satisfied with a reciprocity of 
duties so long as they are ultimately indemnified by an indirect tax upon the other 
interests of the country. 

In other countries, with a crowded population and a consolidated government, 
this system is less expensive, though manifestly unjust and impolitic, wherever it 
is adopted. But whatever may be its operation elsewhere, it is wholly inconsistent 
with the equal, just, and free basis of our institutions ; and can never be perpe- 
tuated in a confederacy of States spread over a vast continent, differing in employ- 
ments, interests, soil, and climate. 

It is impossible to make a protecting tax equal among the States. It is, as such, 
wholly inconsistent with the constitutional and political rights of the members of 
our confederacy. We cannot permanently make twenty of the States of the Union 
tributary, not to the other six, but to asinall portion of their population. The 
produce of the labour of one State should, by law, enjoy no advantages over the 
produce of labour in another, whatever may be the character of its industry; nor 
should the foreign trade of any one State in the Union be restricted, except from 
political necessity. 

The commerce of a confederacy, internal and external, should be wholly free. 
The manufacturers of Europe as well as of the United States, require the produce 
of our agriculture, and we have no constitutional right to restrict the mutual ex- 
change of our commodities exclusively for the purpose of increasing the profits 
of individuals in other States.—The planter of the south and the farmer of the in- 
terior, or of the west, cannot be effectually and perpetually compelled by our laws 
to purchase his supplies from the manufacturer or produce: in some distant State, 
on terms which gives the latter an advantage of thirty, forty or fifty per cent, and 
in some instances more. This plan of taxation is unjust in any form and to any 
extent, but to collect, as is proposed, millions beyond the wants of the Government 
merely for the purpose of distribution, would render its inequality and oppression 
intolerable. 

These protecting duties can be no longer defended as temporary taxes upon con- 
sumption, for which the country will be indemnified by a cheap and abundant sup- 
ply of domescic produce and manufactures. It will be seen by examining the state- 
ment B. how utterly fallacious have been all such predictions and speculations, 
from the date of the report to our first Secretary of the Treasury. in 1790, down 
to the present day. The statement exhibits the quantity and value of the most im- 
portant protected merchandise imported in fifteen years to September, 1835, and 
some for the year ending 30th June last. 

In the last seven years to 1835, the average increase over the first seven—that 
is, in seven years is on the following articles, viz. : 
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The only article, the importation of which has not increased, is hemp; and 
for the very unsatisfactory reason, that the laws of other countries are more 
friendly to our navigation than our own, and our ships are supplied abroad. 

Woollen Manufactures.—Stuff goods have been admitted free of duty for 
three years past. Other manufactures of wool have been protected by a high 
duty, and, more effectually to diminish importations, cash duties are exacted, to 
take effect from the date of importation. ‘The aggregate increase of worsted and 





woollens is in the last, over the first seven years, about $1,700,000 being 22 per 
cent in seven years. ‘The greatest amount imported in any one year of the first 
seven, was $11,752,595, and in the last, $16,831,557; being $4,000,000 more 
than had been imported in any one year since these returns were ordered. If the 
quantities, instead of the values, could be compared, it would exhibit a greater 
increase. The worsted goods imported in the year ending the 30th June, 
1836, amounted to $7,099,370 ; wollens, 13,614,643: making an aggregate of 
$20,714,013. 

Cotton Manufactures.—This branch was protected by a heavy square yard duty 
in 1816, which has been subsequently increased. The average increase annually 
in the last over the first seven years is more than a million. The highest amount 
imported in any one of the first 7 years was $12,509,516 ; in the last, $16,090,224. 
The first year of the sixteen was $7,700,514, and the last $15,369,585. When 
it is considered how much the price of this fabric has been reduced in every 
country in the last twenty years, and that the same value now generally repre- 
sents twice the quantity it did formerly, some idea may be formed of the im- 
mense increase in this branch of our importations, The amount imported in the 
year ending the 30th June last was $18,927,250. 

Tronand Steel Manufactures. —By adopting specific rates of duty on many of 
these manufactures, the consumers are taxed much more heavily than they are 
aware of; besides which, the heavy charges of transportation give our own 
manufactures a great advantage. The importations, notwithstanding, have in- 
creased very rapidly. ‘The aggregate amount imported in the first seven years 
was $19,141,183; in the last $27,824,141; being in increase in seven years of 
45 percent. The highest annual importation in the first term was $3,525,433 ; 
in the last $4,827,461 ; and in the first year of the sixteen, $1,630,129; and in 
the last, $4,827,461. The amount imported in the year ending the 30th June 
last was $7,717,910. 

The duty on wheat is of no consequence in our trade with Europe, or any other 
branch of commerce abroad. By referring to the table D, it will be seen that its 
operation is almost entirely confined to our Canadian frontier. But even there 
the importations were of very little consequence till 1835 ; then te duty did not 
reach sixty thousand dollars, and the imports for 1836 were not half the quantity. 
The duty of wheat operates very injuriously on our trade with Upper Canada. 
When it was laid in 1824, we were the millers and supporters of the Canadians. 
By imposing a duty of twenty-five cents, and refusing the drawback on exportation 
on that frontier, we have destroyed that branch of trade, as far as the law could be 
executed. That, however, could not be effected by the St. Lawrence and the 
| Niagara.—The most serious objection to this duty is, that it enables the British 
| Government to carry out a policy which it wisely adopted some years ago. The 

produce of the United States is not only admitted into Canada free of duty, but 
enjoys all the advantages of Canadian produce, while we by our own laws, deny 
ourselves the profit of exporting the produce of Upper Canada, and furnishing 
that country with supplies. We force trade through the St. Lawrence, instead 
of encouraging it through our canals, rivers and Iakes; into which channels it 
would have long since flowed, but for our own laws. Such is the whole operation 
of our duty on wheat: it affords no protection whatever to agriculture, while with 
laws equally unwise, it almost destroys our commerce with Upper Canada, and 
increases the navigation with Great Britain. 

Such is the condition and the operation of portecting duties on some of the 
most prominent branches of industry. ‘The enlargement and prosperity of our 
manufactures, and the existence of these duties for near half a century, no longer 
warrant a continuance of these heavy charges upon the consumption of the coun- 
try, under the pretended necessity of sustaining against foreign competition, capi- 

















talists and corporations, the annual produce of whose mines, factories and planta- 

tions is estimated at three hundred millions of dollars. The agricultural and 
| commercial interests might with more justice claim the protection of Government; 
| and, as an indemnity fnr the sacrifices of half a century, ask for a tax upon that 
capital, nineteen-twentieths of which has been drawn from their labour. With a 
| surplus of fifty millions in money and stock, and an income from customs and 

public lands beyond the wants of Government, they have at least a right to de- 
| mand that the whole burden of supporting Government, and sustaining our capi- 

talists and corporations, should not be thrown upon them. If our protected in- 
dustry, great, growing, and profitable as it is, cannot now protect itself, it never 
will; and it is time for every consumer to determine whether he will submit to 
perpetuai taxation for any such purpose.—The statements appended to this report 
| Prove conclusively that, notwithstanding the extraordinary increase of our own 
| manufactures, our surplus from abroad, through natural and uncontrollable causes, 
are constantly increasing. We cannot apologise for the continuance of these 
taxes, by holding out any prospect of relief now or hereafter. It is time, therefore, 
that the system, as such, should be gradually reformed ; that all branches of our 
industry should be placed on the same footing ; and that our taxes should give no 


| advantage to one man over another. No State or section of this confederacy 
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should hereafter be made permanently tributary to another by the operation of 
our revenue laws. ; 

Unequal and unjust as our taxes are, it is not proposed to remove them ina 
mode which might shock any branch of industry. ‘The immense increase of the 
consumption of coal, and the comparatively insignificant quantity imported from 
abroad, clearly show that the prosperity of this branch is wholly independe nt of 
the duty. It is required neither for protection nor revenue, and the committee 
recommend its repeal. They also propose to repeal the duty remaining on salt ; 
one-half was repealed by the act of July 14, 1832, without destroying our salt- 
works, as were predicted ; and the remainder may be taken off, with little injury 
to them and great benefit to the country. Such a tax ought not to be continued 
with an overflowing Treasury. ‘The committee further recommend a general re- 
duction of our imposts, to the extent of seven millions. For the reasons stated 
in this report, they have not endeavoured to select articles which would not affect 
our industry ; the duties upon all these of any importance whatever, have already 
been repealed. Nor were they disposed to repeal the duties upon articles paying 
a less duty than twenty per cent. while other branches of industry, with no higher 
claims, were protected by duties of 30, 50, and upwards of 100 per cent. So 
long as the principle of protection is continued, justice requires that they should 
at least be equalized. ‘That isthe basis of the adjustment in the act of the 2d 
March, 1833. By that act, all duties over 20 percent. were to be gradually abo- 
lished. The committee propose the same measure, but recommend a different 
process of reduction. By the tariff of 1833, the excess of duties over 20 per 
cent. were to be reduced one-tenth on the 3lst of December, 1833; one-tenth 
on the 31st of December, 1835; one-tenth on the 3lst December, 1837; and 
one-tenth on the 3lst of December, 1839; the remainder of the excess was to 
be taken off, one-half on the 3lst of December, 1841, and the other on the 30th 
June, 1842. Of these, the two first reductions have already been made. In 
estimating the excess for future years, 1834 is considered a better criterion than 
1835 or 1836, when the importations were unusually large. The excess of duty 
onthe gross revenue accruing in the year ending 30th September, 1834, (see 
statement E,) was $9,400,000 ; from this is to be deducted the drawback on the 
quantity exported, which would probably leave the excess of duty over 20 per 
cent. or the quantity remaining for consumption at seven millions. Assuming 
that as the nett excess, and that the same amount of importation should continue 
till 1842, the following would be the prospective operation of the act of the 2d 
March, 1833: 
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Thus the act proposes to reduce the excess, 1,330,000 dollars in five years, and 
5,670,000 dollars in six months. If the state of our finances did not oblige us 
to anticipate this reduction of our revenue, motives of policy should induce us to 
change this extraordinary and unequal process of reduction. With a foreign trade 
constantly and permanently increasing, our manufactures will be as much affected 
in 1842 as they will be in 1838. If they can, as is proposed, stand a reduction of 
near six millions of this excess in six months, they will certainly be little affected 
by taking off the third of seven millions every six for eighteen months. The 
committee, therefore, propose that one-third of the excess should be reduced om 
the 30th September next; one-half of the remainder on the 31st of March, 
1838 ; and the other half on the 30th September, 1838. Assuming an excess of 








seven millions, the reduction would be, viz. $7,000,000 
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Such a reduction would increase and diminish with the rise and fall of importa- 
tions, and could not materially affect these branches of industry, producing annually 
as is estimated, three hundred millions, and distributed, as this reduction would 
be, among them all. Besides, even after these high duties are reduced to twenty 
per cent. they will still, with the charges of importation, cash duties, and short 
credits, enjoy a protection of forty to fifty per cent and, on heavy and cheap mer- 
chandise, much more. As to the proprietors of our salt-works, iron-works and 
coal mines beyond the mountains, our imposts do not affect them, as they enjoy 
a natural monopoly, and regulate both the price and the quantity of their pro 
ductions. 

It is the vice of our plan of levying taxes for the support of Government, that 
we can make no change in our revenue laws without affecting interest. In the 
progress of our legislation, and of our intercourse with foreign nations for the last 
half century, with our tariffs, embargoes, non-intercourse, and war, the burden 
and sacrifices have fallen on the non-protected, the profits on the protected, 
branches of our industry. A_ period has arrived, when a measure of an opposite 
character is demanded by the highest considerations. It is the duty of all interests 
to yield to the paramount necessity of reducing the revenue of the United States 
to the wants of the Government ; and the committee report a bill for that pur 
pose. 


_ LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 
By the Susquehanna, at Philadelphia. 
GREAT STORM IN ENGLAND. 

November 29th, there was a heavy gale in the English Channel, and in Eng- 
land. Much mischief was wrought in London. The damage done in Kensington 
Garden was great. In Portsmouth, at the harbor, and at Spithead, the storrn was 
very severe doing much damage to the shipping. On South Sea Beach, about a 
quarter of a mile from Portsmouth, several hundred persons assembled during the 
raging of the storm, picking up the articles left by the receding waves. The sea 
rolled in waves so high that at intervals they could not see Gosport, although the 
distance is only one mile. Three large trees on the platform at Portsmouth, 
uptorn by the roots, fell down. No storm causing equally extensive ravages had 
occurred since the same month in November, twelve years ago. It had been 
raining heavily at Portsmouth all Monday night. The road to London was found 
strewed with different proofs of the destructive force of the storm. The river 
Severn was lashed into a fury by the winds. The Mail-coach, from Exeter to Bath 
was obliged to cross several fields to avoid the fallen trees. On Dover beach, the 
sea was frightful to look at. No interchange of mails between Dover and Calaia 
took place onthat day. The shipping at Sheerness were driven about with great 
fury. Some lives have been lost, not so many as might have been expected. 
Three miles on the London side of Marlborough, a gentleman with two ladies was 
driving ina pheton, when a tree falling, the back of a horse was broken, and the 
gentleman and the two ladies were killed on the spot. No lives were lost at 
Portsmouth. 

Dreadful Storm in London.—On Tuesday Nov. 29th, the metropolis was visited 
with a tremendous hurricane, which was more severe than any gale of the kind 
which has happened during the last fifty years. Every house has suffered more 
or less, and the streets were strewed with the fragments of broken tiles, slates 
&c., which had been forced down. Several individuals were killed, and numbers 
severely wounded, by the fallng of roofs, walls and stacks of chimneys, and the 
damage done to property must have been immense. Much injury has been done 
to the shipping in the river, several tiers of vessels having broken loose and como 
in contact with each other. ‘The watermen have suffered much from the hurricane 
which has sunk or broken more than 200 boats. The accounts from Brighton too 
are very disastrous. One individual has been killed, and several wounded by the 
falling of asheet of lead from a house ; almost every building has been injured, 
and the chain-pier has suffered materially. From Exeter, Portsmouth, Deal, and 
other parts of southern counties, to which the storm seems to have been confined, 
the accounts are no less disastrous. 

The Morning Chronicle gives the following particulars of accidents in the 
metropolis :—Between twelve and one o'clock, a quantity of the lead from the 
top of Loyd’s, at the north east corner of the Royal Exchange, was blown inte 
the area ‘‘ where merchants most do congregate,” carrying with it the entire of 
the pediment over the niche in which stands “bluff Harry,” the eighth of the 
name, together with a portion of his crown, and the top of the sceptre of his son 
Edward the Sixth. We are happy to say that no persons were injured. The 
leads on the church in St. Bartholomew's lane have been rolled up as if by a 
number of plumbers’ men. Between eleven and twelve o'clock, a large portion 
of the balustrades of Black-friar’s bridge was blown down by the violence of the 
gale of wind, fortunately no person was passing at the time, or the consequences 
might have proved fatal. 

The roof of the house No. 4 Newton St., Holborn, fell with a shocking crash, 
burying the inmates of the garrets, consisting of two adults and a child, a little 
girl of two years and a half, named Elizabeth Belcher, in the ruins; every ex- 
ertion was instantly made to extricate the unfortunate sufferers ; the two females 
were taken out alive, but severely mutilated; they were conveyed to Middlesex 
Hospital. The poor child was taken out a corpse, being crushed in so dreadful a 
manner that death must have ensued instantly on the fall of the roof; the body 








was taken to St. Giles’s work-house. 
In Finsbury square a chimney pot and part of the coping stone of a mansiow 
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was blown on the pavement; a part of the roof was also blown over, and struck 


@ man on the. head and body so severely, that he was removed to St. Bartholo- 
mew’'s Hospital, and no hopes of his recovery are entertained. 

‘A most disastrous accident occurred in the New-cut, Lambeth. The roof and 
upper part of a house near the Victoria Theatre, occupied as a ready-made clothes 
warehouse, was blown down, and six or seven persons received severe bodily in- 
juries, among whom were some individuals passing ; five of whom were taken to 
the hospital on shutters. The house is a complete wreck. 

In Whitechapel a boy was blown by a sudden gust of wiud under the wheels 
of a cart, and so much injured that it was found necessary to take him to the hos- 
pital. A livery stable of great extent, close to the Pavilion Theatre, was unroof- 
ed; as was also a large lecture room immediately opposite. In the London Hos- 
pital several persons were admitted who suffered by accidents sustained by them 
during the hurricane. One man, named Smith, had both his legs broken, and 
was otherwise so dreadfully injured that he is not expected to survive many hours. 
At the Earl St. Vincent public house much damage had been sustained to the roof 
and windows, and two persons were seriously injured. At Stratford an immense 
number of chimneys and sheds have been destroyed, and the new church on the 
Green is also injured. 

In the suburbs a great number of modern houses have been unroofed, or the 
walls forced in by the hurricane.—Small tenements in the course of erection 
were blown down, and young plantations to a great extent destroyed. In all quar- 
ters the inhabitants were relating to their friends and neighbours the ravages of 
the storm, and the losses they had suffered, and accidents they had met with. 
Numerous patients were admitted into all the metropolitan hospitals, who had been 
wounded during the hurricane. 

Great Fire in Manchester.—About seven o’clock Saturday, Dec. 9th, a fire 
was discovered to have broken out in the factory of Messrs. Faulkner and Co., 
Jersey-street, Ancoats, on the bank of the Rochdale Canal. The premises con- 
sist of two mills, the gable end of the older building adjoining the side of the 
new. The old mill is a building of seven floors and a cockloft in the roof; the 
new mill (which is wholly destroyed) contained eight floors besides the cockioft, 
and was not fire-proof, though of a construction long considered almost equally 
safe ; that is, all the floors were three-inch plank. The fire was discovered while 
the hands were at work ; it broke out on the fourth floor of the mill, in a room 
which by means of partitions had been converted into sleeping rooms for the hands, 
the late turn-out of spinners having rendered it necessary to keep the hands night 
and day in the mill, to protect them from outrage by the turn-outs. 

It is difficult to estimate the probable amount of the loss. ‘The buildings, as 
well as the machinery and stock, were insured in different fire offices, to an ex- 
tent, on both mills, of 20, or £25,000, of which the proportion on the new mill, 
it is supposed, will be 11 or £12,000, which, however, will not cover the loss. 

Intelligence from Capt. Back.—We rejoice to perceive that authentic news has 
reached the English Admiralty from this fearless navigator up to Aug. 1, when he 
was in lat. 62, long. 71, in Hudson’s Straits. ‘There was much thick ice on 
the coast. Our readers are aware that he is in the ship Terror, and that his desti- 
nation is Wager River, on the western shore of Sir Thomas Koe’s Welcome. 
He is there to ascertain the most convenient place for transporting boats and 
stores across the intervening isthmus, and, having placed his ship in security he 
is too proceed, with the resources thus placed at his command, both north and 
west along the shores of Regent's Inlet, to connect the point whence he will thus 
start both with Hecla and Fury Strait and Point Turnagain. 

SUMMARY. 

A Royal Author.—The Princess Amelia of Saxony has written several drama- 
fac pieces. One of them called “The Irresolute,” has been brought out recently 
at Dresden with much success. ...The Earl of Egremont is as much distinguish- 
ed for his elegant hospitality as for his liberality towards artists who are chef-d’ 
euvres of his fine gallery of paintings. ...'The Marquis of Waterford gave 400 
guineas for the horse Monarch, deemed invincible by the sporting gentry at 
Cork... It is a singular fact that the three next heirs to the British throne, the 
Princess Victoria, and her cousins, the Princes George of Cumberland and Cam- 
bridge, were all born within three days of each other, in May, 1819....The Duke 
of Sutherland's fine collection of paintings has been removed from Brigdewater 
House to Staffordshire House - -. . : An American frigate has departed from Trieste 
withSanother load of poor persecuted Poles, 160 in number, said to be some of 
the once most distinguished families of Cracow... . Baltimore is, it is now said, 
the destination of Louis Bonaparte. The French officers implicated in the silly 
affair of Louis Bonaparte had not been claimed by the French government... . 
Forrest had engaged to play ten nights in Liverpool, commencing with Othello, 
on the 26th of December....Changes are anticipated in the Belgian ministry. 
Great preparations for celebrating the birth-day of King Leopold, on the 16th inst. 
were making at Brussells ; the Duke of Orleans had arrived in that city....We 
observe that it is stated in the London papers that the Emperor Nicholas is af- 
flicted with a mental aberration, which exhibits itself in a most painful manner. 
It is said that the disease has been augmented by a fall from a sled, which the 
Emperor received while sledding down a “ Russian Mount.” ....It was reported 
on the authority of letters from Berlin, that a military conspiracy had been dis- 
covered in Russia, and that one regiment in particular was deeply compromised 
by it....Captain Basil Hall is handled somewhat severely in some of the English 
Journals, by the relatives of the Countess Purgstall, being charged with telling 
untruths of that lady....We observe some speculations in one of the London 
papers on the probable return of Specie from America to England through Ger- 
many, in exchange for the grain which we are under the necessity of importing 
from thence; the amount being estimated at not less than five millions of 
bushels....The Theatre des Folies Dramatiques, situate on the Boulevard du 
‘Temple, Paris, within two doors of the house from which Fieschi made his at- 
tempt on the King’s life, narrowly escaped being burnt to the ground on Monday 
night last. The Seine continued at an extraordinary height, and to occasion 
alarm. Accounts of inundations were hourly reaching town from the depart- 
ments. _... The tunnel at Primrose-hill, on the London and Birmingham Rail- 
way, will be completed about the 10th of January next; the whole length is 1,203 
yards. .... The plague is still working dreadful ravages in Turkey. The total 
number of deaths is reported te have been 9,450... .. Reverses of Fortune.—M. 

, Napolean’s well-known upholsterer, came to Paris about 50 years ago to 
get his fortune. He was then ten years of age, and when he reached the Port 
St. Martin, he had not ten sous in his pocket. In 1827, however, the poor child 
had grown a man, and was worth from 60,000f. to 80,000f. per year. He has, 
however, lost all his fortune since, and is now in prison, and has since been de- 
clared insolvent, 

By the South America. 
SPAIN. 

Madrid dates are to Dec. 11th. ‘The Cortez had decided in favour of the prin- 
ciple of extraordinary powers demanded by the government. Gomez was retreat- 
ing to the Northward. His escape is attributed to the fidelity of Gen. Alaix. The 
London Times of the 19th, says— 

Gomez continues to make his progress northward with astonishing rapidity. 
On the night of the 9th, he was at Cogolludo, 11 leagues north of Guadalaxara. 
Alaix’s advanced guard was a few leagues in the rear of the Carlists at Jadra- 
que, the spot where Brigadier Lopez was defeated and taken prisoner by Gomez. 

The reported mutiny of the division of troops, the command of which the Go- 
vernment desired to transfer, from Alaix to Narvaez, is confirmed. Gen. Alaix, 
from perceiving the unwillingness of his troops to submit to tse orders of Nar- 
vaez, himself refused to comply with the directions of the Government, and con- 
tinued to retain his command. 

Bayonne Dec. 15, 12 o'clock. 

* Letters from Madrid of the 10th state that Gomez had passed the Guadalaxara. 
Those of the 11th from Pampeluna say that he has reached Siguenza, endeavour- 
ing to gain the mountains of Loria. General Clonard was on the 12th at Tafalla, 
and Irriraren on the Ebro going to meet him.” 

Bayonne, Dec. 14, 11 o'clock. 

‘A vessel which left Portugalette on the 12th, in the evening, announces that 
Espartero, after having in the morning carried the position of Burcena, made pre- 
parations for throwing a bridge over the Cadagua, and afterwards marched upon 
Bilboa by the left bank of the Nervion, with 19 battalions and 32 pieces of artill- 
ery. It was annonnced on the 11th, at Pampeluna, that Gomez had arrived on 
the Ebro. Immediately on this the divisions of Clonard and Irribaren marched 
towards the river.” 

FRANCE. 

London, Dec. 20.—The Paris papers of Sunday (18th) are filled with lamenta- 
tions and complaints on the subject of the late unfortunate expedition against 
Constantine—regret for the loss of thousands of brave men—a conviction of the 
increased difficulty of extending, or of even maintaining, the African colony of 
France—pride deeply wounded by a reverse which ought not to have been possi- 
ble, and the demonstration that disorganization and indiscipline pervade the French 
army—all tending to fill the strictures of the press on the illfated expedition 
against Constantine with pain, bitterness, and indignation. 

The Moniteur of Sunday thus concludes the interrupted telegraphic despatch 
of the 13th of December, 1836 :— 

el French infantry. You will see what you can do for the 
Turks and the Spahis. 

“The works necessary for the repair of the great part of the fertifications of 
Guelma will cost nothing, and will be executed by the troops, who are all ani- 
mated by zeal and good will. Guelma is 18 post leagues from Bona, and 20 from 
Constantine- It is an advantageous step towards Constantine, and will serve as 
a means for destroying—for weakening Achmet's power, and for obtaining easy 
possession of the capital.” 


* * 


“Toulon, Dec. 13, 4 o'clock P.M 
“ His Royal Highness the Duke de Nemours has arrived in good health on 
board the Sphinx, which cast anchor at 3 o'clock. The length of the quaran- 





Che Albion. 


tine is not yet determined On. The Prince | ‘a Sanatory guard at Mahon.” 
We have received several other letters from Africa, which confirm the particu- 
lars we published a few days ago respecting the disastrous expedition against Con- 
stantine. One of them contains a calculation of the losses of thearmy. 1,500 
men perished in the campaign, three-fourths of whom died of cold and hunger. 
2,000 able-bodied men returned to Bona, bringiag with them a long convoy of be- 
tween 3,000 and 3,500 sick and wounded. ‘The hospitals are completely full, and 
fever rages in them with so much violence that very few, it was feared, will re- 
cover. It was reported that General Trezel had died of his wound.— National. 
It appears no other expedition will be undertaken against Constantine before 
April. 20,000 or 25,000 men will be assembled in the meanwhile at Toulon, so 
as to be able to strike then a decisive blow.—Ibid 
It is reported that Marshal Clausel’s resignation of the government of Algiers 
will be accepted, and that the Court intends to confer it on the Duke of Mon- 
temart. 
“Toulon, Dec, 14, half-past 3 0,clock. 
‘The commandant of the Marine at Algiers writes, under date of the 11th, 
that the expeditionary army, which set out on the 23d ult. to revictual Tremecen, 
did not meet with any obstruction either in going or returning. it got back on the 
2d inst., 4,000 strong, after having had only a few skirmishes, in which we gained 
the advantage. We had two men killed and eight wounded.” 
Telegraphic despatch of Toulon :— 
Algiers, Dec. 15. 
The occupation of Guelma has had the effect I had anticipated. Achmet dares 
not take up a position at Constantine; he advises the inhabitants to abandon the 
town, and to retire fo Kamarcade, three days march south of Constsntine. He 
has deeapitated the Sheilk D1 Klad, and eight other individuals of importance 
in that city.” (Interrupted by the night.) 


MONEY-MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 

London, Dec. 16.—Thursday Evening.—It is said that further application for 
assistance has been made to the Bank by the Northern and Central Bank of Eng- 
land, and that before agreeing to it the directors require accounts more full and 
explanatory than those furnished at the time of making the applicetion, the produc- 
tion of which is waited for before coming to any determination on the subject. 

Little worth notice has occurred in Government securities. In the English stock 
market there was not any considerable fluctuations in Consols for the account ; 
the prices went down one-quarter per cent, in the course of the day, but revived, 
and again left off at 88} to $. Exchequer bills maintained their price of 12s. to 
14s. preraium. 

The Globe of the 16th says : “‘ The demand for money is now scarcely felt with 
greater severity than under ordinary circumstances at this season of the year; and 
the funds maintain their quotations without any remarkable fluctuation.” 

Saturday Evening, 17.—Great liberality has been shown at the Bank with res- 
pect to discounts during the week, and it would seem, therefore. that their issues 
are on the increase, which, if the exchanges, as they threaten to do, should again 
turn against this country, is a eircumstance attended with some danger, and for 
which some mode of contraction must be found. As a mode of drawing in the 
circulation, the only known operation on the part of the Bank has been sales of 
India Bonds and these not to any very large amount, but the understanding is, 
and there can be very little doubt of the fact, that large amounts in Exchequer- 
bills have been disposed of by the Bank on the application of individuals who had 
spare money to invest, which would answer the samc purpose as regards the circu- 
lation, so that there may not be on the whole any material increase through the 
medium of the discounts. The demand which has been thus kept up, contrary 
to expectation, for Exchequer-bills, arises probably from a distrust of private cre- 
dit, which has not yet wholly subsided, and induces our capitalists to go to what 
they consider the safe market at a Iower rate of inthrest. Money for commercial 
purposes has been scarce during the whole of this week.— Times. 

Dec. 19.—The Consol-market has been heavy, with little business, and the 
fluctuations of no importance. The last quotation was 88 4, sellers, for the ac- 
count. Exchequer bills are firm, and bear a premium of from 15s. to 17s. 

In the foreign stock market there were some fluctuations, particularly in Por- 
tuguese securities, owing to the notice regarding the 3 per cent. dividends. There 
was in the morning a slight advance, the 3 per cent. Stock having risen to 29, but 
it soon receded, in consequence it was said, of unsatisfactory rumofrs of the state 
of Lisbon, about which, however, nothing transpired. 


Richard Westall, the weli known artist, died at a small village on the Thames, 
onthe 11th of January. His old age has been afflicted with poverty and distress. 
...-The second son of Lucien Bonaparte, who made his escape some months 
ago from the Papal guard at Rome, had arrived in London..... The rumors 
touching the mental aberration of the Emperor Nicholas of Russia, are spoken of 
by the most judicious Paris journals, as idle fables, utterly destitute of founda- 
Wests The St. Petersburgh journal gives an interesting account of the first trial 
of the steam engines on the iron railroad, on the 22d of November, at which the 
Emperor and Empress and all the members of the Imperial family were pre- 
sent.....Madame Malibran.—The opposition to the removal of the remains of 
thisaccomplished singer from Manchester for Belgium, has ceased in consequence 
of the solicitations of her mother, Madame Garcia. - - - - On Wednesday, Mr. 
Meeson’s tape manufactory at Measham, was tetally destroyed by fire, with all 
the valuable machinery and stock. The amount of the loss is not yet ascertained 
but is presumed to exceed £10,000 ; upwards of ninety pair of hands are put out 
of bread by this calamity,— Leicester Journal. 

Lord Chamberlain's Office, Dec. 10.—Orders for the Court's going into mourn- 
ing on Sunday next, the 18th inst., for his late Majesty Charles X., viz. :—The 
Ladies to wear black silk, fringed or plain linen, white gloves, necklaces and ear- 
rings, black or white shoes, fans and tippets. The Gentlemen to wear black, full 
trimmed, fringed or plain linen, black sword and buckles. 

The Court to change the mourning on Sunday, the 25th inst. viz. :—The La- 
dies to wear black silk or velvet, coloured ribbons, fans and tippets, or plain white, 
or white and gold, or white and silver stuffs, with black ribbons. The Gentlemen 
to wear black coats, and black or plain white, or white and gold, or white and 
silver stuff waistcoats, full trimmed, coloured swords and buckles. 

Foreign-Office, Dec. 16.—The King has been graciously pleased to appoint 
Gilbert Gordon, E'sq., to be his Majesty’s Consul at Havre de Grace. 

War- Office, Dec. 16.—RI1. Horse Gds.: Lt. R. 8. Oliver to be Capt. by pur., 
v. Pigott, who retires ; Cor. Hon. C. H. Maynard to be Lt., by pur. v. Oliver. 

6th. Ft. Ens. F. Dyke to be Lt., without pur., vice Richardson, dec. ; Ens. W. 
W. Patterson, from the 2d. W. I. Reg., to be Ens., vice Dyke. 21st. do:—Lt. F. 
G. Ainslie to be Adjt., vice Young, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 38th do :— 
Gen. H. Pigot, from the 82d. Foot, to be Col., vice Maj. Gen. Hon. Sir C. J. Gre- 
ville, dee. 50th. do:—Ens. R. Waddy to be Lt., without pur., vice Hatton, dec. 
J. J. Enoch, Gent. to be Ens., vice Waddy. 51st. do :—Capt. F. Flamank to be 
Maj., by pur., vice Bayly, who retires; Lt. E. Parker to be Capt , by pur., vice 
Flamank; Ens. R. D. Baker to be Lt., by pur., vice Parker; C. S. Dickson, 
Gent. to be Ens., by pur., vice Baker. 58th. do :—Maj. J. W. Frith to be Lt.- 
Col., by pur., vice Clifford, who retires; Capt. W. Firebrace to be Maj., by pur., 
vice Frith; Lt. C. Bridge to be Capt., by pur., vice Firebrace; Ens. G. P. 
Hume to be Lt., by pur., vice Bridge. 73d do:—Capt. G. Pearson, from h. p. 
Sist. Ft. to be Capt., vice W. Atkin, who exchanges. 78th. do:—Lt. E. R. 
Nash, from the Ceylon Rifle Reg., to be Lt., vice Morris, who exchanges. $2d 
do :—Maj. Gen. Sir W. Wilson to be Col., vice Gen. Pigot, app. to the 38th. Ft. 
85th do.; Ens. A. Patterson to be Adj. v. Hamilton, who res. the Adj. only.— 
24 West India Regt.: G. Griffin, Gent. to be Ens. without pur. v. Patterson, 
app. to the 6th Ft.—Ceylon Rifle Regt.: Lt. W. Morris, from the 78th Ft. to be 
First Lt. v. Nash, who excs.—Brevet.: Maj. J. Michael, of the Hon. East india 
Company's Service, to be Lt. Col. in the East Indies only.—Memoranda.: The 
app. of Lt. J. Russell, from h.p. 27th Ft., to be Lt. in the 61st Ft. as stated in the 
Gazette of the 7th Oct. last, has not taken place. 

His Majesty has approved of the 12th, 39th, 56th, and 58th Regts. which have 
been permitted to bear the word “ Gibraltar ” on their colours and appointments, 
in commemoration of their distinguished gallantry in the defence of Gibralter in 
the year 1782, bearing also the Castle and Key, being part of the armorial bear- 
ings of that fortress together with the motto “ Montis Insignia Calpe.” 





Married, on Monday, the 16th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Gibson, Mr. John Dean, of this city, 
to Miss Mary Ann M., daughter of Robinson Crockett, Esq. of Newark, N.J. 
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at Philadelphia, and the South America at this port. 
The accounts, generally, represent that the state of the money market is essen- 
tially improved. Confidence is ina great degree restored ; at all events, the 


come apparent, however, that the Joint Stock Banks materially assisted to bring 
about the late state of things, by the facility with which they gave discounts, and 


} for the future. A London paper of the 19th says :— 

















We have at length intelligence from England, by the arrival of the Susquehanna | 





the great extent of their own issues. The Bank of England has become sensi- | 


ble of this, and will exert what powers it may possess, to restrain these excesses 


Great mystery has attached in the city to certain proceedings and discussions in its L 
the Bank parlour which have occupied the directors during the whole of Saturday, | |, It !s particularly reane sted that the members and friends of the Society will attend, and 
and again this morning, but nothing has been suffered to transpire on the subject, | 
Some of the private bankers of the greatest knowledge and experience have been | (Jan 21.—Jt.) 
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called in to give their advice and assistance. If we adopt the best conjecture on 
the occasion, for nothing better isto be obtained, it may be said that the matter 
relates to the course which the Bank ought to adopt to discourage the system of 
joint-stock banking, which the directors consider to be dangerous even to them- 
selves, unless it may in some way or other be curbed and restrained. It is said 
that some of the managers of the Northern end Central Bank of England have ar- 
rived in town from Manchester, and that they have had an interview with the 
directors. 

The Funds maintained their elevation up to the 17th at 88} ; but on the Monday 
following, they were a shade lower, and closed at 883. ‘The crops do not appear 
to have been so deficient as was at first supposed. 

The French papers are chiefly occupied with lamentations in consequence of 
the reverse sustained by Marshal Clausel in Africa. It appears that the Marshal 
with a body of about 7000 men, undertook an expedition against Constantine, a 
strong fortress about 200 miles from Bona. The march was exceedingly difficult, 
and the weather intolerable. The official despatch says— 

“On the 19th we encamped at Raz’Oned Zenati, and here commenced the 
most cruel, unexpected, and unparalleled hardships. We were in the most 
elevated region, and during the night, rain, snow, and hail fell so constantly, and 
in such abundance, that we were exposed to all the rigours of a winter at 
St. Petersburgh, while the ground resembled in the eyes of old officers the 
mire of Warsaw.” 

The bad state of the roads prevented the artillery from coming up, and the place 
was therefore assailed with small arms. ‘Two attacks were made upon the for- 
tress, both of which failed, when a retreat was ordered, and the army with great 
difficulty regained a place of safety. The loss sustained by this expedition is 
estimated at 3000 men. ‘The fever at Bona caused the Marshal to leave 2000 
sick in the Hospitals. 

We are surprised to find the following instance of bad discipline of the French 
troops in the Marshal's Despatches :— 

““T sent some additional horses to extricate the lashings of the guns from the 
mire in which they were imbedded, but the task was impracticable. I then ac- 
ceded to the suggestion ef the military intendent, who proposed to me to send 
mules to accomplish the desired object, but the plan could not be carried into ef- 
fect, fer just as the convoy was on the point of starting, under the escort of a 
half battalion, we were apprized that a portion of the 62d Regiment, which had 
accompanied and protected the lashings of the guns, seeing the impossibility of 
extricating them, had plundered the provisions in spite of the efforts of their 
Colonel, staved the casks of wine and brandy, and thus deprived us of a portion 
of our resources.”’ 

A fresh attempt is to be made on Constantine in the Spring with 25,000 men. 

There is no truth in the report of the defeat of Gomez. On the contrary, he 
is on his way back to the North, loaded with beoty. 


A grand Banquet is to be given to Sir Robert Peel at Glasgow, in honour of 
his election to the Lord Reetorship of the University of that place. The enter- 
taiament will be on a most stupendous scale, some idea of which may be formed 
when we state, that 3000 applications have been already received for tickets. A 
contract is made for the erection of a temporary Pavilion, at a cest of £1220. 
The Duke of Buccleugh will preside. 








Upper Canada.—Our files from Toronto are very imperfect, but we learn from 
private letters received in town, that the municipal elections took place on the 10th, 
which resulted in the return of Constitutionalists, toa man! This most gra- 
tifying result is another splendid triumph to Sir Francis Head, and the loyal 
party. Upper Canada is now completely regenerated, and a bright carcer of pros- 
perity is before her. 

The Legislature of New Brunswick is in session, and engaged in the impor- 
tant measures preliminarily arranged by Lord Glenelg and the Deputies, Messrs 
Crane and Wilmot, in London last summer. ‘The province is highly gratified, 
and justly so, with the candour and liberality of the parent state in the settle- 
ment alluded to. A permanent Civil List will be immediately voted. 

Weare unable to learn the result of the elections in Nova Scotia, owing to the 
non-receipt of the Halifax papers. We learn, however, that Mr. Lawson, who 
has long represented the town of Halifax, has been displaced, and Mr. Howe 
elected in his stead. 

The Committee of Congress on Ways and Means, have made a most important 
and interesting Report, a part of which will be found on the previous page. We 
regret that the arrivals from England prevented the insertion of the document en- 
tire, but we have given enough te show the view taken of the Tariff as now 
existing, and the important modifications that will in all probability be speedily 
adopted. ‘The Committee trace with great perspicuity the origin and progress of 
the Tariff—its supposed advantages in former days, and its evils at present, and 
declare, moreover, that it is unconstitutional to tax one portion of the commu- 
nity for the benefit of another, or to raise a revenue by imposts of any kind, to 
create a fund for distribution among the different States. The following con- 
clusions seem to be arrived at :—Ist. That the Tariff is unconstitutional. 2d. 
That it has been ineffectual in keeping out foreign merchandize, since importa- 
tions have been for a long series of years steadily and rapidly encreasing. 34. 
That the Compromise Bill of 1833 is grievous and burthensome, and must be 
modified so as to effect a reduction of duties to the amount of seven millions of 
dollars. The duties on Coal, and the remainder of the duty on Salt will proba- 
bly be abolished immediately... These are certainly highly important and desirable 
changes. 








Law of Copyright.—It has long been deemed a desirable object to obtain a 
law for the mutual protection of English authors in this country, and American 
authors in England ; and the subject has recently been brought before Congress, by 
Mr. John Q. Adams, who stated that he had received from Miss Martineau a pe- 
tition to Congress from certain British writers, praying the protection so much 
sought for. The Hon. Member stated, that if some other person did not formally 
present the petition to the House, he would in a few days do so himself. This is a 
subject of great importance to the literary world, and we shall not lose sight of it. 

Gen. Santa Anna, with Col. Almonte, has at length arrived at Washington. 





Mr. Forrest having played all his parts in London with extraordinary success 
has made an engagement with the Liverpool managers for ten nights, and was to 
make his first appearance in Othello 


We perceive that Miss Cowan takes her benefit at the Park Theatre, on 
Wednesday next, at which she will appear in the difficult part of Linda in Der 
Freischiitz. We have always been impressed with the idea that she is a sound 
musician, and that the Bayadere was a part neither worthy of her talents nor cal- 
culated to give them a display. We trust that she will be encouraged, by a full 
attendance, to a performance which, if successful, must stamp her at once as 3 
vocalist of high attainments. 


Wrazall's Historical Memoirs of his own Time Philadelphia, Carey, Lea, 
& Co. This volume contains two parts containing transactions between the 
years 1772, and 1784 ;—a most eventful period in England, both as to her domes- 
tic and her foreign affairs. ‘The work has always been one of great authority, and 
is very extensively read. It is intended to follow it up with a third part, con- 
taining transactions up to the first attack of the derangement of King George 
III. It will be, if possible, still more attractive than the volume before us, ot 
which, however, it will be but a supplement. For sale by G. & C. Carvill. 


The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club. Part Il. These papers 


| have obtained great notoriety, and an unusual degree of public favour ; the humour 


continues undiminished in the volume before us, and we have nothing left to do 
but to announce its appearance ; certain that it will be wilely circulated for light 
reading. This also is for sale by G. & C. Carvill. 

Lord Byron's Works, Vol. V. New York, Dearborn. The publisher goes 
on, successfully we trust, with his “ Library of Standard Literature,” of which 


this forms the fourteenth volume. The extreme neatness of the former volumes, 


and correctness of their typography will be sufficient warrant for that which is 
now offered. This “Library” is highly creditable to the New York press, as 


| well as an ornament to the collections of all that possess it. 
alarm which prevailed a short time ago has almost entirely subsided. It has be- | 





——— ee 
CARD.—MISS EVELINE COWAN respectfully informs her friends and the public 
that her benefit will take place at the Park Theatre, on Wednesday evening the 25th 

of January, on which occasion La Bayadere will be presented—a musical interlude, and 

the opera of Der Freichutz, in which she willbe assisted by several distinguished artists 

who have kindly volunteered their services. (Jan. 21.) 








nw BALL.—The me mbers of the English Widows and Orphan’s Society, will hold a 


meeting at the Phenix Hotel, 34 Ann Street, on Monday the 23d inst. at 7 P.M. for the 
purpose of forming a Committee to make the necessary arrangements for the Rose B all. 


that the members settle up their subscriptions, as each member is by the rules enti led to@ 


ticket forthe Ball HENRY LEWIS, Secretary. 
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THE GIPSIES IN RUSSIA AND IN SPAIN. 

{ We have been obligingly favoured with the following extracts from the letters 
of an intelligent gentleman, whose literary labours, the least important of his life, 
we not long since highly praised, but whose name we are not at liberty, on this 
occasion, to make public. They contain some curious and interesting facts re- 
lating to the conditien of this peculiar people in very distant countries. )]—The 
Atheneum. 

Sept. 22, 1835. 

As one of the principal motives of my visit to Moscow was to hold communi- 
cation with a particular part of its population, which, from the accounts I had re- 
ceived, had awakened in me the most vivid interest, I did not fail, shortly after 
my arrival, to seek an opportnnity of accomplishing my wish, and believe that 
what I have now to communicate will be of some interest to the Christian and the 
philosopher. I allude to the people called Zigani or Gipsies or, as they style them- 
selves, Rommany, of whom there are several thousands in and about Moscow and 
who obtain a livelihood by various means. Those who have been accustomed 
to consider these people as wandering barbarians, incapable of civilization, and 
unable to appreciate the blessings of a quiet and settled life, will be surprised at 
learning that many of those in Moscow inhabit large and handsome houses, ap- 
pear abroad in elegant equipages, and, if distinguishable from the genteel class 
of the Russians, are only so by superior personal advantages and mental accom- 
plishments. Of this singular phenomenon at Moscow, the female Gipsies are 
the principal cause, having from time immemorial cultivated their vocal powers 
to such an extent, that although in the heart of a country in which the vocal art 
has arrived at greater perfection than in any other part of the world, the princi- 
pal Gipsy choir in Moscow are allowed, by the general voice of the public, to be 
unrivalled and to bear away the palm from all competitors. It is a fact notorious 
in Russia, that the celebrated Catalani was so filled with admiration for the pow- 
ers of voice displayed by one of the Gipsy songstressess, who, after the former 
had sung before a splendid audience at Moscow, stepped forward, and, with an 
astonishing burst of melody, ravished every ear, that she took from her own shoul- 
ders a shawl of immense value, which had been presented to her by the Pope, 
and, embracing the Gipsy, compelled her to accept it, saying that it had originally 
been intended for the matchless singer, which she now discovered was not herself. 
‘The sums obtained by these performers are very large, enabling them to live in 
luxury of every description, and to maintain their husbands in a princely way. 
Many of them are married to Russian gentlemen, and every one who has resided 
for any length of time in Russia cannot but be aware that the lovely, talented, 
and domestic wife of Count Alexander T****** is by birth a Gipsy, and was 
formerly one of the ornaments of a Rommany choir at Moscow, as she is now 
one of the principal ornaments of the marriage state and of illustrious life. It is 
aot however, to be supposed that all the female Gipsies are of this high, talented, 
and respectable order ; amongst them there are many low and profligate females, 
who sing at taverns or at the various gardens in the neighbourhood, and whose 
husbands and male connexions subsist by horse-jobbing and like kinds of traffic. 
The principal place of resort of this class is Marina Rotche, lying about two 
versts from Moscow, and thither! drove, attended by a valet de place. Upon my 
arriving there, the Gipsies swarmed out from their tents, and from the little tracteer, 
or tavern, and surrounded me ; standing on the seat of the caléche, I addressed 
them im a loud voice, in the dialect of the English Gipsies, with which I have 
some slight acquaintance. A screamof wonder instantly arose, and welcomes and 
greetings were poured forth in torrents of musical Rommany, amongst which, 
however, the most prominent air was, ‘ Ah kak mi toute karmama,’ ‘ Oh, how we 
love you ;’ for at first they supposed me to be one of their brothers, who they 
said were wandering about in Turkey, China, and other parts, and that I had 
come over the great pawnee or water, to visitthem. Their countenances exactly 
resembled those of their race in England,—brown, and, for the most part, beau- 
tiful, their eyes fiery and wildly intelligent, their hair coal-black, and somewhat 
coarse. I asked them numerous questions, especially as to their religion, and ori- 
ginal country. They said that they believed in “ Devil.” which, strange to say, 
in their language signifies God; and that they were afraid of the evil spirit, or 
“ Beugel ;” that their fathers came from Ronzmany land, but where that land lay 
they knew not. They sang many songs both in Russian and Rommany languages. 
The former were modern and popular pieces which are in vogue on the stage, but 
the latter were evidently very ancient, being composed in a metre or cadence to 
which there is nothing analogous in Russian prosody, and exhibiting an internal 
character which was anything but European or modern. I visited this place seve- 
ral times during my sojourn at Moscow, and spoke to them upon their sinful man- 
ner of living, upon the advent and suffering of Christ Jesus, and expressed, upon 
my taking a final leave of them, a hope that they would be in a short period furnish- 
ed with the word of eternal life in theirown language, which they seemed to value 
and esteem much higher than the Russian. They invariably listened with much at- 
tention, and during the whole time I was amongst them, exhibited little in speech 
or conduct that was objectionable. 

Madrid, July 19, 1836. 

About one o'clock in the afternoon of the 6th of January [1836], I crossed the 
bridge of the Guadiana, a boundary river between Portugal and Spain, and enter- 
ed Badajoz, a strong Spanish town contain ing about 8900 inhabitants. _I instantly 
returned thanks to God, who had protected me during a journey of five days through 
the wilds of the Alemtejo, the province of Portugal most infested by robbers and 
desperate characters, and which I had traversed with no other human companion 
thana lad, nearly idiotic, who was to convey back the mules which carried my- 
self arid baggage. It was not my intention to make much stay at Badajoz, and as 
a vehicle would set out for Madrid the day next but one after my arrival, I proposed 
to depart therein for the capital. 

‘The next morning I was standing at the door of the inn where I had taken up 
my residence ; the weather was gloomy, and rain seemed to be at hand. I was 
thinking of the state of the country I had lately entered, which was involved in 
bloody anarchy and confusion. Suddenly two men, wrapped in long cloaks, came 
down the narrow and almost deserted street ; they were about to pass me, and the 
face of the nearest was turned full towards me. I knew to whom the counte- 
nance he displayed must belong, and I touched him on the shoulder—the man stop- 
ped, and his companion also; I said a certain word, to which, after an exclama- 
tion of surprise, he responded in the manner which I expected. ‘The men were 
of that singular family or race which has diffused itself over every part of the 
civilized globe, and the members of which are known as Gipsies, Bohemians, 
Gitanos, Zigani, and by many other names, but whose proper appellation seems to 
be “ Rommany,”’ from the circumstance that, ia many and different countries they 
so style themselves, and also the language which they speak amongst each other. 
We began conversing in the Spanish dialect of this language, with which I was 
tolerably well acquainted. Upon inquiring of my two newly-made acquaintances 
whether there were many of their people at Badajoz, and in the vicinity, they in- 
formed me that there were nine or ten families residing in the town, and that there 
were others at Merida, a tewn about nine leagues distant. I asked by what means 
they supported themselves, and they replied that they and their brethren gained a 
livelihood by jobbing in horses, mules, &c.; but that all those in Badajoz were 
very poor, with the exception of one man who was exceedingly ‘ mubalballo,” 
or rich, as he was in possession of many horses and other beasts. They removed 
their cloaks for a moment, andI saw that their under-garments were rags. 











They left me in haste, and went about the town informing the rest that a stran- 
ger had arrived who spoke Rommany as well as themselves, who had the eyes and 
face of a Gitano, and seemed to be of the “cratti,” or blood. In less than half 
an hour the street before the inn was filled with the men, women, and the chil- 
dren of Egypt. I went out amongst them, and my heart sunk within me as I sur- 
veyed them ; so much squalidness, dirt and misery, | had never before seen amongst 
a similar number of human beings ; but the worst of all was the evil expression 
of their countenances, denoting that they were familiar with every species of crime, 
and it was not long before I found that their countenances did not belie them. Af- 
ter they had aske1 me an infinity of questions, and felt my hands, face, and 
clothes, they retired to their homes. 

My meeting with these wretched people was the reason of my remaining at Ba- 
dajoz a much longer time than I originally intended. I wished to become better 
acquainted with their condition and manners, and, above all things, te speak to 
them about Christ and His word, for 1 was convinced that, should I travel to the 
end of the universe, I should meet with none who were more in need of Christia ; 
exhortation, and I aceordingly continued at Badajoz for nearly three weeks. 

During this time I was almost constantly among them; and as I spoke their 
language and was considered by them as one of themselves, I had better oppor- 
tunities of coming to a fair conclusion respecting their character, than any other 
person, whether Spaniard or foreigner, could have hoped for, not possessed of a 
similar advantage. The result of my observations, was a firm belief that the 
Spanish Gitanos are the most vile, degraded, and wretched people upon the earth. 
The great wickedness of these outcasts may, perhaps, be attributed to their having 
abandoned their wandering life, and become inmates of the towns, where, to the 
original bad traits of their character, they have superadded the evil and vicious 
habits of the rabble. ‘Their mouths teem with abomination, and in no part of 
the world have I heard such frequent, frightful, and extraordinary cursing as 
amongst them. 

Religion they have none ; they never attend mass nor confess themselves, and 
never employ the names of God, Christ, and the Virgin, but in imprecation 
From what | learned from them, it appeared that their ancestors had some belief 
in metempsychosis, but they themselves laughed at the idea, and were of opinion 
that the soul perished when the body ceased to breathe; and the argument 
which they used was rational enough, so far as it impugned metempsychosis :— 
We have been wicked and miserable enough in this life, they said; why should 
we hive again’ 

I translated certain portions of Scripture into their dialect, which I frequently 
read to them, especially the parables of Lazarus and the Prodigal Son, and told 





them that the latter had be¢n as wicked as themselves, and both had suffored sad 






much or more, but that the sufferings of the former, who always looked forward 
to a blessed resurrection, were recompensed in the world to come by admission to 
the society of Abraham and the Prophets ; and that the latter, when he repented 
of his crimes, was forgiven, and received into as much favour as the just son had 
always enjoyed. They listened with admiration, but alas, not of the truths, the 
eternal truths I was te!ling them, but at finding that their broken jargon could be 
written and read; the only words of assent to the heavenly doctrine which I ever 
obtained, and which were rather of the negative kind, were the following, from a 
woman :—“ Brother! you tell us strange things, though perhaps you do not lie ; 
a month since I would sooner have believed these tales, than that I should this 
day have seen one who could write Rommany.” 

They possess a vast number of songs or couplets, which they recite te the 
music of the guitar. For the purpose of improving myself in the language, I 
collected and wrote down upwards of one hundred of these couplets, the subjects 
of which are horse-stealing, bloodshed, and the various incidents of Gipsy life in 
Spain ; yet amongst them are to be found some tender and beautiful thoughts, 
though few and far between, as a flower-or shrub are here and there seen springing 
from the interstices of the rugged and frightful rocks, of which are composed the 
mountains and sierras of Spain, 

The following is their traditionary account of the expulsion of their fathers 
from Egypt :—‘‘ And it came to pass that Pharaoh, the king, collected numerous 
armies for the purpose of war; and after he had conquered the whole world, he 
challenged God to descend from heaven and fight him; but the Lord replied, 
‘There is no one who shall fight with me ;’ and thereupon the Lord opened a 
mountain, and He cast therein Pharaoh, the king, and all his numerous armies, so 
that the Egyptians remained without defence, and their enemies arose and scattered 
them wide abroad.” 





Vavicties. 


After the famous battle of Lissa, in which Frederick the Great, with 30,000 
men, defeated the Austrian army of 90,000 men, he unexpectedly rode on to 
the castle of Lissa, a small village on the approach to Breslau, which still remain- 
ed in the hands of the Austrians. A party of Austrian officers were not a little 
surprised when their conqueror entered the room where they were assembled, 
modestly inquiring, “‘ Have you any room for me here, gentlemen ?” 


The writer was told by Sir Sidney Smith, that when seated one evening with 
Djezzar, in his divan, the latter, displeased at some recent occurrence, menaced 
the Admiral, and hinted how easy it was to imprison or even put him to death, if 
he chose but to give the word. ‘It is very true, Djezzar Pacha,”’ he replied, 
“and very easy to fulfil your words ; but look at that ship,”’ pointing to his flag- 
ship in the harbour ; before the sun shall set, Acre would be a heap of ashes.”— 
Description of Syria by Carne. 

A Warning.—lIt is said that the immediate cause of poor George Colman’s 
death was the reading of a farce, the puns in which were of the most barbarous 
antiquity. ‘The author of it is to be indicted for man’s-laughter. 


The laws of England are familiarly explained, in a sheet, for one penny 
Surely this at last, is cheap law. 





EPIGRAM. 
Maria’s like a clock they say ; 
Unconscious of her beauty 
She regulates the live-long day, 
Exact in ev’ry duty. 


If this be true, such self-command, 
Such well directed pow’rs, 

Oh! may her little minute hand 
Become a hand of hours. 


Talking of the law, we are reminded of a story told us of a circumstance 
which occurred two or three years ago, when an artist, of some reputation as a 
portrait-painter, byt as ignorant as his easel of the state of society, or the charac- 
ters of the people who move in it, had finished the picture of a well-known head 
of one of our law Courts. ‘“ Well, my Lord,” said the painter, ‘I hope your 
Lordship is satisfied with the likeness.” ‘ Indeed,” said his Lordship, * I am— 
as far I am concerned ; but, then, please to recollect, am no judge.” ‘ No 
judge, my Lord,” said Pallette, astounded, “that’s very pleasant ; I have painted 
your Lordship in Judge’s robes.’”’ This we take to be fact. 


A Dilemma.—A just but severe man built a gallows ona bridge, and asked 
every passenger whither he was going; if he answered truly, he passed unharm- 
ed: if falsely, he was hanged on the gallows. One day a passenger being asked 
the usual question, answered, ‘‘ 1 am going to be hanged on the gallows.” “Now,” 
said the gallows-builder, “if I hang this man, he will have answered truly, and 
ought not to have been hanged; if I do not hang him, he will have answered 
falsely, and ought to have been hanged.” It is not recorded what decision he 
came to. 

EPIGRAM. 
Our footman, John Thompson (deny it who can), 
Since his nose is all gone, is a fright of a man; 
To be rid of this fright, then, I humbly propose 
That Thompson be ordered to follow his nose. 


So anxious was Napoleon to bring to the aid of art the very highest talent, fhat 
he employed Isabey, the celebrated minature painter at the Sevres manufactory, 
where his talent was employed at the expense of the state in historical painting, 
as well as in portrait and ornamental painting at the china works there. 


At Sangerhausen, in Westphalia, is a church dedicated to St. Ulrich, built un- 
der a comical vow, but one not uncommon at the date. Louis the Leaper, whose 
tomb is in the church, when in prison near Halle, vowed to erect a church to that 
saint provided he succeeded in safely jumping out of the window and effecting 
his escape. From this circumstance, says the Hand- Book for travellers, he ob- 
tained a nickname and the saint a church. 


A Welch curate being asked how he managed to preach sermons so far above 
his own powers of composition, replied, “I have a volume of sermons by one 
Archbishop Tillotson, which I translate into Welsh, and afterwards retranslate 
into English, after which the Archbishop himself would not know his own com- 
positions.” 

The rise of Almack's may serve to illustrate the mode in which this sort of 
empire was consolidated. A few pretty women, not in the highest rank of the 
nobility, met at Devonshire House to practice quadrilles, then recently imported 
from the Continent. ‘The establishment of a subscription ball was suggested, to 
which none but the very élite were to be admissible ; the subscription to be low, 
with the view of checking the obtrusive vulgarity of wealth. ‘The fancy took, 
and when it transpired that the Patronesses had actually refused the most estima- 
ble English Duchess, all London became mad to be admitted ; exclusion was uni- 
versally regarded as a positive loss of caste, and no arts of solicitation were left 
untried to avert so horrible a catastrophe. The wives and daughters of the oldest 
provincial gentry, with pedigrees traced up to the Heptarchy, have been seen 
humbling themselves by the lowest acts of degradation, to soften the obdurate 
autocratesses ; and we fear it is no exaggeration to say that more than one parve- 
nu had been known to barter his vote in Parliament, and more than one parvenue 
her honour, for a ball-ticket. The prestige has gradually abated, and the institu- 
tion is now tottering to its fall; but its origin is worth recording, as a ludicrous 
phenomenon in the progress of society —Quarterly Review. 
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ENERAL INTELLIGENCE, REGISTER AND AGENCY OFFICE, No. 13, Ann-st, 
near Broadway. 
For selling, buying, or letting Houses, Stores, &c. &c. 
For do. Horses, Carriages, or other valuable property, 
For Merchant’s requiring Book-keepers, Clerks, &c. 
For Book-keepers, Clerks, and Shopmen requiring situations, 
For procuring Rooms and Board for Gentlemen or Families. 
For do Fecsagee to any Ports in America or Europe. 
For rendering local information to strangers visiting the city. 
Also for selling Farms, Lands, &c., in any part of the United States or the Canadas. 
HENRY KERR, Commissioner and Agent. 
References.—City of New York, Messrs. Brooks and Brothers. Doremus, Suydam, & 
Nixon. Yale, Henshaw and Henshaw. Bullock, Layman and Co. &c &c. &c. (3t. 





M®: LEWIS, from London, Pupil of the celebrated Henri Herz (pianist to the king of 
France) has the honour to announce to the Ladies of New York she has commenced 
giving instruction on the piano forte, and trusts, from the experience she has had, and the 
testimonials she bears from Mr. Herz and other eminent masters to ensure a share of their 
patronage. Mrs. Lewis has the pleasure of referring to 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, S. J. B. Morse, P. N. A. 

Mrs. P. Hone, Mrs. Blackwelle, Grassy Point. 

Application for terms &c. to Mrs. Lewis, 57 Broadway, Messrs. Stodart, Worcester & 
Dunham, Music Store, 375 Broadway, or to Allan R. Jollie, 385 Broadway- F 
(Jan. 1-4m-) 





“OS SANUM ET SANUM OSs.” 
OTWITHSTANDING the Quackery which infests all professions at the present day, 
and that of Dental Surgery in particular, it affords gratification to publish for the peru- 
sal of the public, one communication just received from a friend, whicn speaks in the high- 
est terms of a professional gentleman of this city :— 
Norfolk, 4th Dec., 1836. 
Dear Purveson,—I hasten to express the gratitude I feel for your kind introduction to 
Henry Goodwin, Esq. Surgeon Dentist, 75 Bleecker street, New York, and beg you will at 
an early opportunity tender him my sincere thanks for the skilful and effectual manner in 
which he recently operated on my teeth ; the Procelain (incurruptible) he inserted for me, 
are so accurately matched, that it is impossible to distinguish the difference ; those he 
filled for Mrs. K. have never ached since. For inserting, filling, and extracting, his skill is 
very superior, and as far as my influence extends, I shall be proud to introduce him to my 
friends. If he could make arrangements to come on here, it would be worth his attention. 
Name it to him. You are at liberty to use this letter as you please 
With compts to Mrs. P I am yours sincerely, 


R 
ToL, P., Esq. No. — Bond street, New York. (Dec. 17, 6m*) 





















MoRison's PILLS, The Genuine Hygeian Vegetable Universal Medicines of the 
British Cellege of heaith. 
“ Hypocrisy is the tribute which Vice has ever paid to Virtue.” 

The excellence and universal efficacy of these Medicines, in relieving and removing all 
the maladies of mankind, and the beauty and valve of the simple theory on which they are 
founded, could not, perhaps, be more strongly proved than by the unexampled effrontery, 
and bold but unfounded assumptions of those who so perseveringly, and at a vast expense, 
endeavour to impose on the public, feeble and unworthy imitations. 

Since the legal decisions which have established the claim of the Genuine Hygeian 
Medicines to protection from direct counterfeiters, numberless are the schemes of unprin- 
— innovators to evade the just penalties of the law ; and scarcely a newspaper can be 
taken up that does not teem with whole columns of garbled extracts from Mr. Morison’s 


vainly strive to rod him of his. original discovery, by which he rescued himself from a 
series of suffering, of 35 years continuance, and led to the foundation of the sound but 
simple system of the Hygeian physiology ; whereas, had not Mr. Morison propounded this 
system to the English community, and had not its pavers truths spread with a rapidity 
commensurate with their importance, through G. Britain, the continent of Europe, the na 
tions of the East, and the Uuited States of America, and, in fact having agencies and advo- 
cates established in every civilized nation of the earth, neither their names, nor their 
ignorant pretensions would ever have been heard of. 

The publications of Mr.Morison and his coadjutors are comprised in sixteen volumes,a refer - 
ence to which will easily satisfy any enquirer of the correctness of this statement. 

At the urgent request of many friends, it has been determined to supply the Genuine Hy- 
geian Medicines in lower priced boxes than heretofore, that the wants and wishes of that 
class of community may be met, who, while disliking to make applications for gratuitous 
relief to our Dispensary, yet do not wish, or have not the means of laying out a larger sum 
atonce The pills, therefore, may now be obtained of the various agents established in 
every town in the United States, in boxes at 25 and 50 cents each, as well as in packets 
of $1 $2 and $3.—H. SHEPHEARD MOAT, General Agent for the United States. 

The following Agents are appointed in New York, of whom may be obtained the Pills 
and powders, also the various Publications and Lists of Agents, as appointed in every 
town in the Union. 

Mr. J. Stanley, Book and Printseller, at the General Depot, 50, Canal Street. 
Mrs. Mary King, Bookseller, 141, Fulton-street. 

Rev. J. H. Brouner, 95, Barrow-street. 

Mr. J. Lee, Fancy Store, 266, Broadway. 

Messrs. Firth and Hall, Music Store, 1, Franklin Square. 

Mr. Geo. Kearsing, Goldbeater, 88, Reed-street. 

Mr. Daniel D. Smith, Bookseller. 190, Greenwich-street. 

Miss Elizabeth Weed, 402, Grand-street. {Jan. 16, 1837. 


IANO FORTE, HARP, GUITAR, & SINGING—taught by Mr. E. Meyrick (pupil of 

Kalkbrenner & Bochsa.) In again presenting himself to the public of New York, E. 
Meyrick offers his sincere thanks for their liberal patronage already conferred upon him, he 
begs to state that his system of teaching the Piano Forte, is based upon the principles of 
the celebrated Kalkbrenner, the first pianist of the age. It embraces the (Ginde maimes) 
hand-director, the last great invention of that master, to which he wishes especially to call 
the attention of seminaries and families, as offering a desideratum for the prevention and 
cure of those bad habits into which beginners are so liable to fall.* It has also this further 
recommendation, that with its assistance children at a very early age may commence the 
study of the Piano Forte. 

His system of teaching the Harp, is that of the eminent Harpist, Bochsa, and includes 
his new effects. 75 Orchard st. near Grand st., or Millet’s music saloon 475 Broadway. 

(Dec. 2441.) 

* “Indeed I cannot too strongly recommend the hand-director, it will correct bad habits 
rectify the position of the hand, give independence to the fingers, and prevent the motion 
of the arm and shoulder. As a final recommendation, I would add that I shall use it every 
cog are Frep. KaLKBRENNER.” Vide Kalkbrenner’s new method of studying the 

Piano Forte. 








EMITTANCES AND PASSAGE TO AND FROM GREAT BRITAIN AND;IRB- 
LAND.—* The Robinsons’ Line.”—Regular cemmunication.—Passage secured and 
money sent home, with regularity and safety, from 334 Pearl street, by weekly opportuni- 
ties, sailing on the Ist, 8th, 16th, 24th, of every month. Please apply to, or address, 334 


Pearl-street. 

Messrs. DOUGLAS ROBINSON & CO. New York. 
ROBINSON & BROTHERS, Bankers, Liverpool. 
(Dec. 31.} And the ROBINSONS & Co., No. 7 Eden Quay, Dublin. 


ISEASES OF THE EYE.—Dr. Elliott, Oculist and professor of the anatomy and 

diseases of the human eye, 303 Broadway, private entrance in Duane-street. From 
12 years undivided attention, and constant study, under the most celebrated Oculists in 
Europe, and America, with the most extensive and successful tice in the union, Dr. 
E. asserts with confidence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with- 
out an operation, except Ca1ERacT EntrRoptum and Staphyloma. 

SPECTACLES.—The patent beautiful transparent medium spectacle glasses, having 
the peculiar property «f keeping the eye perfectly cool, giving it immediate and per- 
manent ease, and at the same time suit every age without the necessity of change. 

y. Dr. E. wil! himself set the patent glasses to suit the particular defects. 

Dr. E. begs to state that he attends to diseases of the eye, and imperfection of vision 

only. Office hours from 11 to 4 o’clock. (Jan.14.-t£.) 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
O sail from New York on the 30th, from Liverpool on the 12th of each month, com- 
mencing on the 30th October. 
FROM NEW YORK. 
New Ship Garrick—30th October. 
Ship Shakspeare—30th November. 
New Ship Siddons—30th December. Ship Siddons—15th February. 
New Ship Sheridan—30th January. Ship Sheridan—15th March. 

These ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for pas- 
sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The 
price of passage hence is $150, for which ample stores, including wines, &c. will be pro- 
vided. ‘hese ships will be commanded by experienced masters, who will make every ex- 
ertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the owners of these ships whi 
be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular bills of la- 
ding are signed therefor, For freight | nome o eeey 








FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Ship Garrick—15th December. 
Ship Shakspeare—15th January. 


to 
, 74 South street, New York, or to 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


(Sept. 17—ly.] 





Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 
North America, | C. Dixey, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,' Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
Roscoe, J. C. Delano, A SO Bl FE SoBe lh Gio Bh 
Europe, A. C, Marshall, “ 16, “ 36, “ 16,;Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, so Sa he oS ie 


o 
Columbus, N. B. Palmer, IPeb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,; “ 1, * 16, “« 16, 
Geo.Washington | H. Holdrege, Te 4 Oy % eds 4186 nA Sr 
Hibernia, J. L. Wilson, K,.“° ©.“ idee & Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, |N.H.Holdrege,| “ 24, “ 24, “ af « g «© gow 





, , , 8, 
South America, |R. Waterman, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Pennsylvania, J. P. Smith, Fe Be So SL! Bip So. , M0 
England, B.L. Waite, | “ 16, ‘“ 16, “ 16,|May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, Thompson, | « —_— lhe 24,! S ee, a 
Orpheus, I. Bursley, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,! “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Independence, k. Nye, Si Se Say Si Bh O& or Go OER 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,\June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. |, 
Virginian, 1. Harris, {| “24, “© o « gl «& ee RT 


These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and experience, 
and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best kind. 
rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the other 
lines, at $140, including wines and stores. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, England, 
Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, NLY. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 
S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., and R. KERMIT, N.Y. 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 


8th, 16th, and 24th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of 
these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz, 





Ships. | Masters. Days of Sailing from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre. 

} or 
Havre, C. Stoddard, |Sept. 24, Jan. 16, May 8,|Noy. 8, March], June 1¢ 
Sully, D. Lines, oe & of em we Y iY Oe oo 
Utica, Depeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,/Feb. 24, June 4, Oct. 94 
New Ship, mn Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24,)Dec. 1, Mar. 16, July 8 
Rhone, W. Skiddy, “ 24, “ 16, June 8| “ 8, April 1, “ 16 


Chas. Carroll, 
Charlemagne, 
Francois }st, 


W.Lee,  |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,|Mar. 24, July 24, Nov.% 
Richardson, |Nov. 8, Feb. 24, June 16,/Dec. 16, April &, Aug. 1 
J. Castoff, “ 16, Mar. 6 “ Sian. 2, §* 1, 


Normandie, W. W. Pell, “ 4, .“ 16, July 8) .“%. & May 1, .% 30 
Erie, J. Funk, March 1, July 1, Nov. 1,/April 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 94 
Formosa, W. B. Orne, |Dec. 8, Mar. 24, July 16,)Jan. 16, May 8, Sept. 1 


Silvie De Grasse,;Weiderholdt} “ 16, April 8, MiFed. 1, *“ 06 “ g 











Poland, Anthony, “ 24, “ 16, Aug. 8&| “ 8, June 1, “ 36 
France, ©. Funk, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,|May 24, Sept.94, Jan. 24 
Albany, J. Johnston, '!Jan. 8, April 24, Aug. 16,!Feb. 16, June 8, Oct. 1 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses ac- 
tually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 

JOHN I, BOYD, Broker, 2 Tontine Buildings. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue. 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New York 
and Portsmonth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 2th, of 
every month throughout the year, Viz :— 











Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New! Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 
St. James, W.H. Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, “ 10, “ 10, “ 10) “ 97, * gp « or’ 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “ 20, “ 20, “ 20,\March 7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, H.L.Champlin,/Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 17, “ 47, “ 47 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “ 10, “ 10, “ JO! “ g7 « gy a gf’ 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, | “ 20, “ 20, “ 90, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7% 
Philadelphia, | E. E. Morgan, |Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1,, “ 17, “ 97, “~ 47, 
Samson, R. Sturges, “8b. * me “ 10) « 7, § 9, @, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, ‘ 20,May 7%, Sept. 7, Jan. ¥, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston,|April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) “ 17, “ 97, “ OF 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “10, “ 0, “ 10) * OF & ao « d 





, ’ 7 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “ 20, “ 20, “ 20\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 
These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 

and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $148, outward, for each 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets w 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of 
Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, or to 

GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, London 





GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth, F 


many publications, andjby thus unblashingiy assuming hisideas, and even his very words,, 














